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**Not the name of a thing, 


but the mark of a service”’ 


Instead of one manu- 
facturers spasmodic 
development of his 
product, MAZDA 
Service substitutes a 
systematic, all-inclu- 
sive study of incan- 
descent electric 
lamps for several 


manufacturers. 


The Meaning of MAZDA 











MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers, Its purpose is to collect 
and select scientific and practical information con- 
cerni «« and developments in the art of in- 
cand amp manufacturing and to distribute 
tl ion to the companies entitled to receive 
this S« MAZDA Service is centered in the 
Research Laboratories of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady, 

The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Ser It i is 
an *y This tr rk 
property of the General Electric ¢ 

(GA RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
\J©) GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Reinforced Concrete Pavement With 
Bituminous Top 


By H. J. Hanmer 


City Engineer, Gloversville, N. Y. 


URING the year 1916, 12,378 square 
yards of reinforced concrete 
ment were laid in 

N. Y., by contract, under the 
the writer. The different contracts were 
awarded for three lots of 1,584 and 
5,120 square yards at $1.57 per square yard, 
and for two lots of 1,576 square yards at 
$1.54 per square yard. Altho the contracts 
were divided between two firms at the let- 
ting, the work was done by a single 
tractor. The above prices per square yard 
included excavation and grading. The con- 
struction work was started about the first 
of May and was completed in good season, 
with the exception of East State Street, 
which was only about three-fourths com- 
pleted on account of the cold weather, and 
none of the top was put on that part of 
the East State Street pavement which was 
completed. 

Most of the excavation for sub-grade was 
in dry, sandy and gravelly soil, but where 
wet soil was encountered it was under- 
drained with 4-inch vitrified tile drain laid 
with open joints surrounded with crushed 
stone. The under-drains were connected 
with the storm water sewer, which was laid 
in the street prior to the construction of 
the pavement, with catch-basins at all street 
intersections. The sub-grade was thoroly 
rolled with a 10-ton steam roller. 

One brand of cement was used on the 
entire job. Each carload lot was tested and 
approved by the Engineering Department. 


pave- 
Gloversville, 
direction of 


1,555, 


con- 


All fine and coarse aggregate was cle in 
hard limestone from a quarry about ten 
miles northeast of the city 

All the pavement was reinforced with 
triangular wire mesh, furnished by the 


American Steel & Wire Company, thru the 
contractor. The reinforcement was placed 
2 inches below the top of the finished sur- 
face of the pavement. All 
carried within 2 
but not across them, 


reinforcement 


11 


was inches of all joints 
and adjacent widths of 
the wire mesh were lapped 4 inches. 
lransverse contraction 
apart at right 
angles to the center line of the pavement. 
Similar joints were 
curb. 


expansion and 


joints were spaced 35 feet 


ljacent to each 
Elastite for the joints was composed 


placed ac 


of bitumen 34-inch in thickness and extend- 
ing thru the entire thickness of the 
ment. 


pave- 
a batch mixer 
and the 
having the ingre- 
or mortar mixed 

the desired consistency and to maintain that 
consistency so that when the 
deposited in place the 
aggregate would not separate. The 
crete for the pavement was mixed i 


\ll concrete was mixed in 
of the Austin cube 
was 


type, greatest 
exercised in 


dients of the 


care 


concrete 


concrete was 
mortar and coars¢ 
con 


1 the 


proportion of one part cement, two parts of 
coarse sand and three parts of broken stone 
ranging in size from %-inch to 1! 
Immediately placing the concrete, 


inches. 
prior to 
the sub-grade was thoroly wet. The use of 
a header or bulkhead at the middle of the 
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roadway, upon which to operate the tem- 


plate, was not allowed, thus avoiding a 
weak place in the center, but the template 
spanned the entire width of the roadway 

\fter the surface of the concrete had 
been struck off with a template, it was fin- 
ished with a wooden float, the use of steel 
floats not being allowed. From twelve to 
twenty-four hours after the surface had 
been floated, depending upon the weather, 
it was thoroly broomed with a stiff fiber 
broom so as to remove the film of cement 
and expose a good percentage of the sur- 
tace stone rhe pavement was then imme- 
diately covered with a thin layer of sand, 
which was kept moist by sprinkling for at 
least seven days. No traffic was allowed 
on it for twelve days after the finishing. 
lhe concrete pavement had a uniform 
thickness of 6 inches, and the crown was 
1/70 of the width of the pavement between 
curbs. 

Before the application of the Tarvia A 
bituminous wearing surface, the concrete 
pavement was thoroly cleaned by brooming 
and flushing. The bitumen was heated in 
a tar kettle and was applied by means of a 
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pressure distributor at a temperature of 200 
degrees F. and under a pressure of from 
60 to 80 pounds to the square inch. The 
first coat of bitumen was applied at the rate 
of one-third gallon to the square yard. The 
principal advantage derived from the use of 
the pressure distributor, aside from getting 
an even distribution, was the fact that it 
drove the particles of dust from the pave- 
ment surface into the air. The dust then 
settled on top of the bitumen and became 
one of the ingredients of the wearing sur- 
face rather than a separator between the 
concrete and the bitumen. 

Screenings free from dust were applied 
from wagons which followed behind and at 
one side of the distributing machine, so that 
they fell into the bitumen while it was still 
warm. They were applied at the rate of 
about 1/100-ton per square yard. The fol- 
lowing day the second coat of bitumen was 
applied in the same manner as the first, and 
screenings were immediately applied again 
at the rate of about 1I/100-ton per square 
yard. The street was kept closed for 
twenty-four hours to allow the bitumen to 
adhere to the concrete, and was then opened 
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LAYING THE TRIANGULAR WIRE MESH 


REINFORCEMENT FOR CONCRETE PAVING 


IN GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 
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STRIKING OFF THE SURFACE OF THE CONCRETE PAVING WITH A TEMPLATE THI 


ENTIRE WIDTH 


for traffic. The total amount of “Tarvia 
\” used was 6,350 gallons, which would 
average applied 69/100-gallons to the square 
yard. 

followed 


The specifications standard 


practice for concrete pavements. They re- 
quired that of the fine aggregate “not more 
than 5 per cent shall pass a sieve having 
100 meshes per lineal inch. Fine aggre- 


gate containing more than 3 per cent of 


clay or loam shall be washed before using.” 
rhe coarse aggregate must “pass a 1%-inch 
round opening and be retained on a screen 
having 44-inch openings.” “Natural mixed 
aggregate shall not be used as it comes from 
deposits, but shall be screened and used as 
specified.” 

It was required that the sub-grade be 
consolidated by using a self-propelled roller 
weighing not less than Io tons. 

The concrete ingredients were to be 
mixed “until the cement is uniformly dis- 
tributed and the mass is uniform in color 
and homogeneous.” The concrete was spe- 
cified to be of such consistency that, when 
deposited, it “will settle to a flattened mass, 
but shall not be so wet as to cause a separa- 
tion of the mortar from the coarse aggre- 


gate in handling.” 


O} 


THE ROADWAY 
The reinforcing metal was specified t 
have a cross-sectional area equal to 0.038 


square inch per foot of pavement width and 
0.049 square inch per foot of pavement 
length. 

lhe concrete pavements which were 
structed in Gloversville in 1916 have stoo 
the winter well, and came out in 
dition this spring. Last winter w: 
the most severe, from the standy 
pavements, that has been experienced in thi 
section, the frost reaching to a depth of 
4 and 5 feet 
in 1916 were on quite heavy soil, but even 


Some of the pavements laid 


these have shown no signs of cracking 


uC 
[he carpet covering has not peeled and 
looks as good as the day it was appl 

The concrete pavements constructed in 


1 | 
ici 


1915 were laid under the same specifications 
as those built in 1916 


These, too lave 


shown no signs of cracking and have under 


I 


I il 


gone the test of two winters \ small part 
of the earlier pavements were laid on heavy 
soil. The carpet covering was also applied 
to these pavements when they were laid, at 


the rate of -gallon to the square yard 
Not a fractional part of this top 
off, and from all appearance it is in just 


good condition naw as in IQTS. 
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“The City of the Sun” 


MONG the newer projects for the so- 
A lution of the housing problem is the 
“City of the Sun,” devised by Peter 
Roveda, of Milan, Italy, and New York. 
The usual square or rectangular city block 
is changed to a square with an inscribed 
circle in which is built the unit block served 
hy one or more concentric circular road- 
ways and by diagonal streets. 

rhe circular roadway of the average 
block has a diameter of 350 feet and is di- 
vided into 48 radial lots converging toward 
the center, or in case there are two con- 
centric roadways, 80 lots may be laid out. 
Diagonal streets from corner to corner lead 
to the central plaza or community park, 
about 150 feet in diameter, which is in- 
tended to provide a large free-air space for 
a community garden, or central building. 
The designer has stated that this central 
building could be used for “an infant school, 
a communal kitchen, a dispensary, a gym- 
nasium, a swimming pool, and a library,” 
with the machinery for a central heating 
and lighting plant in the basement. 

\t the corners of the block there are tri- 
angular plots resulting from the rectangular 
arrangement of the main streets and the 
circular shape of the blocks proper. The 
scheme proposes to use these areas for 


stores, thus centering the household shop- 





SECTIONS OF ROVEDA BLOCKS WITH TWO 
CONCENTRIC STREETS 
Showing (upper) continuous blocks of two-family 


houses, and (below) broken blocks of two-family 
bouses with gardens in rear 





A ROVEDA BLOCK WITH ONE CIRCULAR 
STREET AND SINGLE HOUSES 


ping districts for adjacent blocks at the in-~ 
tersections of the main thorofares. 

The treatment of the buildings is varied, 
With only one circular street and 28 radial 
lots, the block would be suitable for the bet- 
ter class of single houses with considerable 
space at the smaller end of the lot for 
vegetable and flower gardens. With the 
same street plan and 40 radial lots, the sys- 
tem is adaptable to two-story double houses 
abutting, furnishing apartments for 80 
families. Under this arrangement, the land 
nearer the house could be used for garden- 
ing by families on the first floors, and the 
land nearer the center of the block by the 
families up-stairs. 

In the poorer sections of the city, where 
people must live nearer each other in order 
to reduce the rents, the advantages of this 
method of laying out the land are still more 
apparent. With two concentric roadways 
and 80 plots built up with four-family 
houses, 320 families can comfortably be ac- 
commodated in one block and still have all 
the light and air that every healthy, normal 
community should possess. Even in this 
method of laying out the block, each family 
has the full benefit of the central plaza and 
the community building. 

The question naturally arises as to the 
relative number of houses which could be 
constructed under the present system of 
solid city blocks and under the Roveda sys- 
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PECTANGULAP SYSTEII OF C/T Y BLOCAS, O50X 250 FEET 
INCLUDING THE STREETS, QV/IOED /NTO 482078, 
TOTAL AREA 162,500 SQUARE FEET 
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PROVE DA SYSTEM, BLOCHS 4004 4OOF FEL, 
INCLUDING THE STIVELE7S, 7O7AL AXIEA 160,000 
SQUAAEL FEET, D/K/OEO/NTO 48 LOTS. 
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tem in a like area. An average city block ind because of the arrangement a larger 
measuring 650 feet by 250 feet to the cen- part of the lot not occupied by a hous« 
ters of the roadways, covers 162,500 square could be used for gardens, as the sun can 
feet and would give 48 lots 24 by 28 feet readily reach the grounds In addition 
{2,112 square fect). Using a square block even tho the individual lots are smaller the 
400 feet on a side under the Roveda system block is more readily rentable, because the 
with only one circular street, there would open space makes the lots more desirable 


be 48 lots, each having 1,600 square feet, and the effect of a garden city more easily 
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attainable, as the land for the gardens is 
ready for use and not covered with houses. 

The adaptability of this system to other 
methods of treatment can be readily under- 
stood. The central, or community, building 
can be omitted in eight blocks out of a 
group of nine, and only one building of that 
type erected to serve the entire group. Di- 
agonal streets, necessary in any city, may 


eee ene renee 
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veda system. In this way there would be 
a civic center with a group of garden city 
blocks about it. This system is also adapt- 
able to irregular areas where circular blocks 
of varying diameters may be used, giving 
lots of different depths. 

The originator of this system has many 
fine ideas as to its use, but in a few in- 
stances he has rather allowed the poetic and 








BIRD'S-EYE PLAN OF A “CITY OF THE SUN,” COMPOSED OF A GROUP OF BLOCKS BUILT 
ON THE ROVEDA SYSTEM 











be run entirely thru any block or blocks by 
making archways in the corner and center 
buildings. In a large group of blocks, the 
houses may be omitted from one central 
block and a true large civic center con- 
structed with the town hall, police courts 
and county buildings arranged in the vacant 
lot on a square basis or still using the Ro- 


esthetic side to overthrow the practical con- 
siderations. The plan calls for a power 
plant, a system of water supply with filtra- 
tion, as well as a septic tank for the com- 
plete disposal of all household wastes, in 
each block. These are impractical in large 
communities, as it is a well-established fact 
that large centralized plants are more eco- 
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nomical for the production of electrical en tages of this “City of the Sun,” it would 
ergy, the purification of water and the treat seem that under reasonably favorable lai 
ment of household wastes. A level tract of contours the scheme is feasible and mig 
land, or one with only gentle grades, is be used to the great benefit of those who 
} necessary, for this scheme is not sufficiently now live in the congested blocks of 
elastic to allow the relocation of all roads larger cities. Favorable commen is be 
» to suit the contour of the section. This ap passed by many prominent sociologists « 
plies particularly to the circular roads, this method of producing homes with plenty 
which would vary in grade at every point of air and sunlight, and everal co 
in the block on a hillside. Diagonal roads munities plans are actually being draw 
4 could be varied, as it is not essential that for building model blocks 


they run from corner to corner; if the grade 
necessitated it, they could lead from any 


point in the circumferential road. 




















Balancing the advantages and disadvan- 


TREATIIENT OF AN (/PRECULAPR 
TRACT OF LAND UNDE FRESENT 
OYS7LN OF RECTANGULAR 


BLOCKS AND PLOTS 











, TREATMENT OF THE 
MMRECULAR TRACT OF LAND 
SHOWN ABOVE UNDER THE 
PROPOSED SYSTEM ‘C/TY 
OF THE SUN" 
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Advertising a Public Library 
By J. W. Carlin 


President, Waco Advertisers’ Club, Waco, Texas 


I is probable that no other city has ever 
advertised its library in a more original 
and extensive manner than did Waco, 

lex., during its recent Library Week. 

Waco is a lively little city of 

for fifteen years has had 
brary 


$5,000, and 
a free public li- 
been well patronized by 
and students. Realizing 
that the majority of the men were not get- 
ting the and from the 
library that they might, the librarian went 
before the Waco 


which has 
women, children 


pleasure benefit 
Club with the 
suggestion that they put on a campaign ¢ 
publicity for the li- 
brary. Members of 
the Club were en- 
thusiastic in their 


\dvertisers’ 
f 


Get the Library Habit 


test was in progress, a prize of ten dollars 


was offered for the best poster advertising 
the library. 
nd 


\ number of amateur artists 
ind several professional illustrators living 
in the city submitted posters. 

Waco citizen who 
received a bill from the telephone company, 
electric light company, or any of the larger 
irms, found enclosed a neat little 
slip headed, “Get the library habit”—the 


slogan 


On February 1 each 


business 
selected. hese slips called atten- 
that the library was free, 
that there was no red tape in getting a card, 
and that one might 
find there facts, in- 
formation, or just an 


tion to the fact 





endorsement of the 
idea and proceeded 
The Library will t 


Have you a Reader's Card in the Waco Public Library? It costs 
you nothing, and it will be a source of pleasure and profit 
The Public Library ts YOURS, the same as the Public Schools. 
your 


entertaining book. 
The printing of 
these slips was do- 





to plan for the cam- 
paign. As the pur- 


pose of the publicity S&T & CARO ToDay. 


Help yourself to earn more by us 
statistics, or just an entertaining book, the Library is the place to get it. 
NO COST. 
Sign your name and address and take the book home 


where the schools leave off. ate , ¢ ; > 
on Ln U you want face, vated by a printer 


who was changing 
NO RED TAPE. his place of business 


was to acquaint OPEN 9A M TOO P.M SUNDAYS 2.TO 6 P.M just at that time. 
mere men wha he See Sea § §=6(e ee tee fact 
facilities of the li- SLIPS SENT OUT WITH BILLS FROM WACO on the slips, thus 
brary, it was decided BUSINESS FIRMS 


to consider only 
those plans which would tend to attract the 


attention cf men. 


Getting General Cooperation 

In order to focus the attention of the pub- 
lic, it was announced on January 9 that the 
week of February 4 to 10 would be known 
as Library Week, and the purpose was ex- 
plained and some of the plans were told in 
newspaper stories. At the same time, regu- 
lar users of the library were requested to 
send in expressions of appreciation, stating 
just what the library had meant to them in 
the way of pleasure or profit. These were 
run in the papers as a suggestion to others 
that they might profit in like manner. 

A few announcement was 
made that a prize of five dollars would be 
given for the best slogan to be used on all 
advertising during Library Week. About 
150 slogans were submitted within a week, 
the time limit set. 


days later, 


While the slogan con- 


getting some benefit 
from the donation 
towards the development of trade. 


Other Prize Offers 

The next announcement to greet the pub- 
lic was that two prizes, of ten dollars and 
five dollars, respectively, would be awarded 
for the best and second best window dis- 
plays featuring library books during library 
week. Merchants were visited personally 
and requested to permit their window trim- 
mers to participate in this contest. The 
response was so general that in the four 
blocks comprising the principal retail busi- 
ness district there were noted thirty-two 
window displays during Library Week. 


Each window featured the merchandise sold 
by that particular shop, together with li- 
books relating to the merchandise. 
\ number of original ideas were carried out 
The first 
prize was awarded to a china shop and the 
second to a store dealing in sporting goods. 


brary 


and striking effects produced. 
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The latter was particularly attractive to 

men. Each of these windows used onl 

few books, but they were connected with 

the merchandise in such a way as to cr« 

interest both in the books and the merchat 

dise. The prizes for the window displays 
ms 2 


the poster and the slogan were all donate 

by clubs and corporations. In fact, all pul 

licity was secured thru the generosity of 
the citizens of Waco, since the library 

no publicity fund from which to draw. 

In addition to the other prizes offer: 
one was now offered by the manager of th« 
largest motion picture theater in the city 
his was a month's pass to the theater, to 
be given to the child who should submit the 
best list of books which have been drama 
tized in motion pictures. 


Other Methods Used in the Campaign 

Next came the “library transfer.” The 
public was told, thru the newspaper agai 
to “ask for a library transfer on any cat 
passing the library between the hours of 
g A. M.andg P. M.” This special transfer 


was issued by courtesy of the street railway 
company, and printed, free of charge, by 

local printer. The transfer allowed a stop 
over not exceeding thirty minutes at the 
public library, and was good on cars of 
the same line going in the same direction 
as that of the car on which it was given. 


Thus the library patron could stop at the 
library on the way down-town or on the 


way home, without spending an extra car 
fare. 

During the campaign, special attention 
was called to the library in all the city 
schools. A number of the teachers gave 
credits for the reading of certain prescribed 
library books; others, for themes on th 


use of the library; and still others, for de- 


scriptions of the window display which ap- 
pealed most to the child who was writing. 
\ window which used material on United 
States history received the greatest number 
of votes from the children. 

During Library Week the librarian made 
short talks before commercial and labor or- 
ganizations, working boys’ clubs, the Y. M 
C. A. and the employes of railroad shops 
and the larger factories. These talks wer: 
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Felt sy taking a personal part in the cat 
paign they have come to feel that the 
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ind expansion of the librar 
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Metropolitan Districts for Planning 
and Administration 


By Morris Knowles 
Member, Canadian Society of Civil Engineers 


HE need of community cooperation 
has grown more and more urgent 
with greater concentration of popu- 
lation and with the development of condi- 
tions in the Western hemisphere similar 
to those which have long been prevalent in 
Europe. Many municipal problems are in 
no wise limited to artificial political boun- 
daries, and in many such cases efficiency 
and economy are secured by central con- 
trol. Such undertakings as water supply, 
drainage, sewerage, main thorofares, park 
developments and general planning are ac- 
complished much better under united action, 
and thus haphazard development may be 
avoided. 

Districts surrounding large cities have 
problems as complicated as those within the 
urban territory. This is evident from the 
fact that during the decade from 1900 to 
1910 the population of 25 cities in the 
United States having more than 200,000 in- 
habitants increased 33 per cent, while the 
districts lying outside, but within 10 miles 
of the central unit, increased 43 per cent 
of the population; 25 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States live within the 
area of these 25 metropolitan districts, and 
within these same districts there are 170 
different municipal units, each having a 
population of over 5,000. The necessity of 
continuity and community of action is 
therefore apparent. 

The objection is often made that such co- 
operation conflicts with home rule, but the 
conflict is only seeming, for, as a matter of 
fact, home rule does not mean the right of 
the city to injure its neighbors by neglect- 
ing, in its development, to consider their 
interests. The desire for local autonomy 
and the frequent ambition of energetic mu- 
nicipal representatives should not cause us 
to lose sight of the sovereignty of the state 
and of the requirement that individual com- 
munities as well as persons must give way 
to the common good and the need of the 
many. A paragraph from a recent publi- 


; * Abstract of an address before the Windsor (On- 
tario, Canada) Board of Trade. 


cation by W. Jethrow Brown, Professor of 
law in the University of Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia, entitled “The Underlying Principles 
of Modern Legislation,” is pertinent in this 
connection : 

“If, then, we take the various factors al- 
ready mentioned and regard them in combi- 
nation—the pressure of social and economic 
problems, the democratization of our political 
machinery, and the growth in the sense of col- 
lective responsibility—we must conclude that 
the supreme problem of the future will be, not 
how to thwart the movement towards state 
control, but how to direct it in such a way as 
to achieve legitimate ends without sacrificing 
the individuality of the citizen.” 

Many examples exist of attempts to se- 
cure the benefits of codperation by annexa- 
tion and by county control, but such 
methods are useful only in cases where the 
whole area involved is completely saturated 
as to population. Many cases exist where 
these forms of organization are wholly in- 
applicable, and for such instances the best 
type yet developed is the formation of mu- 
nicipalities into a metropolitan district un- 
der commission control. This preserves 
local autonomy, develops individual initia- 
tive, and at the same time brings about a 
realization of the need of serving the com- 
mon good by coéperative action and by the 
submergence of local pride and selfishness. 

It must not be supposed that there are no 
disadvantages; some of them are the occa- 
sional lack of complete representation, and 
sometimes the development of works ahead 
of the immediate requirements. This, how- 
ever, need not be so, because true commun- 
ity planning will provide for construction 
only so fast as it is needed, altho the plan 
should take a long look into the future. 
Means of meeting the expense of big public 
works, how this expense shalf be distrib- 
uted and apportioned, and what part, if any, 
shall be borne by territory not yet devel- 
oped, but which will be brought into devel- 
opment by the building of such works, are 
all serious questions and may prove to be 
stumbling blocks, or even the rocks upon 
which the project may be wrecked. 

The irrigation and levee districts of 
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the United States and Canada, and the More recently a Metropolitan Fire Prevet 
flood prevention districts of Ohio are all tion Commission has been organized, | 
inalagous to the metropolitan district in ing jurisdiction over 22 cities and towns and 
providing the benefits of cooperation under extensive powers and duties relative to fir 
commission direction, as is also the Ontario protection and prevention and the study of 
Hydro-Electric Commission. More typical fire hazards. ‘he record of the develop 
are the urban district organizations of Lon ent of legislation and of the study of the 
don and Berlin and the Metropolitan Pub metropolitan district idea in the Boston dis 
lic Works combinations of Boston, New trict, contained in the report of the first 
York, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Commission in 1894, the second one in I1g09 
Greater London, comprising 530 squar¢ i third in 1911 and a fourth in 1912, forms 


miles under the control of the Metropolitan a most interesting review of the history of 


Water Board; and containing 2 


cities, 35 this importat 


it 





type of community actio! 


boroughs, 58 districts and over 35 poor law Canada has not been backward in this re 
unions and parishes; and including also the spect. Two important districts have be¢ 
Metropolitan Police District, which covers formed in the Dominion, one for the pur 
692 square miles with a population of over pose of a metropolitan water-supply and the 
8,000,000, is the most extensive urban met- other for the purpose of constructing dis 


ropolitan district government in t 
his form of administration was 1 


he world. trict sewerage works. The Winnipe; 


nade pos- District was 


y of water from Shoal Lake for Wi 


W ater 


formed in 1913, to bri 4 


sible by a series of acts, beginning with — suppl 

the Local Government Act of I888, and nipeg and the surrounding territory, with 
culminating in the Metropolitan Water Act an area of 92 square miles and a popul 
in 1902. ‘The cities of Liverpool, Manches- tion of 238,000. [The Greater Vancou 
ter, Birmingham and Glasgow have similat Sewerage District was organized in I912 
districts extended for different public works. for the construction and maintenance o 
Community of interest between the munici the necessary intercepting sewers and sew 
pal area and adjacent territory is shown, age disposal plants needed in the urban tet 


however, most completely in th 
Housing and Town Planning Ac 
which permits “a town plannin 


with reference to any land within or in the 


neighborhood of a given municip 


e English — ritory around Vancouver and the city itself, 


t of 1909, including 5 municipalities, covering an area 


g scheme of go square miles, with a population of 


ality.” 


over 150,000 in IQITI. 


1 


Many variations have been worked out in 


The most important illustrations of this the methods of dividing costs of such sys 


type of organization on the Nor 


th Ameri- tems, but most of t 


can continent may be found in the Boston either under 


Metropolitan District in Massachusetts sessment, or 


The Metropolitan Park Commi 
organized in 1893 and has broa 
trative powers over parks and oj 


1 


ssion was_ service. It 
1 adminis- = shall not | 
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hem may be classe 
reneral taxation, specia 

rates based upon quantity of 
is desirable that the method 


efinitely in the 


specified too d 


yen spaces preliminary legislation, as much more satis- 
in the 13 cities and 26 towns surrounding factory results can be worked out after the 
litan Sew- details of the project have been largely de 


Massachusetts Bay. The Metropo 


erage Commission was formed in 1889 and _ termined. 


the Metropolitan Water Board i 


T 


} 


he change of the methods of 


1 1895, the apportionment of the charges for th 


r 


two being merged into the Metropolitan rious services in the Boston Metropolitar 
1] 
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Water and Sewerage Board in 1901. The District is an illustration of the growth of 
sewerage and drainage of 12 cities and 11 _ public opinion as to desirable means of pay 
towns, covering an area of 190 square miles, ment. It is always possible in any case 
with a population of 1,000,000, and the however, to work out a method which will 
water supply of 9 cities and 9 towns in- be equitable and which will give service t 


cluded within an area of 175 square miles 


with a population of 1,250,000, 


the administration of this combined board. 
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What a Traffic Court Can Do 


By Hon. Joseph Sabath 


Judge of the Superior Court of Cook County, Chicago, III. 


HIE benefits resulting to a large city 
a from the establishing of a separate 
tribunal to hear violators of the 
speed laws and of the several ordinances 
regulating lights, crossings and traffic in 
general are invaluable. It is only after one 
has had real experience with such a court 
that its value can best be seen. I have tried 
upwards of 20,000 cases during the period 
that I had the honor of presi ling over that 
court in Chicago, and the experience not 
only put me in a position where I was able 
to properly interpret the laws, but opened a 
wide vision affecting traffic in general and 
particularly the danger incident to auto- 
mobile traffic in congested business or resi- 
dence portions of a large city. 


The Problem of the Traffic Court 

The danger is increasing with the in- 
creased use to which the automobile is con- 
tinually put. That vehicle is no longer 
merely a luxury, but is the means of con- 
ducting more than half of the commercial 
transportation. Thousands of men are em- 
ployed either as drivers of their own ma- 
chines or as hired men of others. If one 
stops to think what a powerful and dan- 
gerous instrument it is in the hands of an 
incompetent, immature or drunken person, 
he will at once see the need of a specialist 
in dealing with the problem. In one year in 
the city of Chicago 296 persons were killed 
and more than 3,000 were maimed and in- 
jured by motor cars. The question, there- 
fore, presents itself—is it a problem that 
requires a cold administration of the law, 
the exacting of fines and penalties, the add- 
ing of revenue to the city treasury, or is it 
something bigger, something that a mere 
administration of law does not reach? 

It is not a question of guarding life and 
limb that the court is confronted with. I 
have no hesitancy in saying that the en- 
forcement of fines and penalties is insig- 
nificant compared with the real service a 
judge in such a court can render to the com- 
munity if he takes the problem seriously to 
heart and devotes himself to a study of the 
question and urges such remedies as his 


ripe experience will invent for the protec- 
tion of life and limb from careless or wan- 
ton drivers. A judge specially assigned to 
such a court becomes acquainted not only 
with conditions but with the men engaged 
in the business of driving vehicles thru the 
streets. He learns to judge what violations 
and what actions are particularly dangerous 
and how they may be avoided. By a just 
ind patient handling of the individuals 
brought before him he can gain their con- 
fidence and secure their codperation instead 
of embittering them against the court and 
proper regulation, 

lt is my experience that the man who is 
fined and compelled to pay the penalty usu- 
ally leaves the court room defiant. He con- 
siders himself squared with the law. His 
penalty is paid and he owes nothing more to 
society. But if he finds a judge who pa- 
tiently and earnestly points out to him the 
seriousness of his offense because of its 
danger to society, his better self responds. 
The judge can exact from the individual a 
promise that he will not in the future of- 
fend; and if upon making that promise he 
is permitted to leave the court without pay- 
ing a penalty, he leaves it with an appre- 
ciation of his obligation to obey the law 
and with a determination to help in the 
work in which the court is engaged. 

With the help of the newspapers of our 
city and the codperation of public-spirited 
men, who have been organized into a Safety 
First Commission thru the efforts of the 
court, we have enlisted thousands of drivers 
into what we call a Safety First Brigade. 
Thousands have signed pledges, the blanks 
for which the newspapers printed and sent 
to the court, promising to join the brigade 
and not only to desist themselves from vio- 
lating the law, but to help the crusade. I 
can say with just pride that I know of only a 
few who have violated that pledge and that 
the repeaters were not the men who were 
discharged upon a promise to obey the law, 
but those who had felt the law’s penalty. 


Impressing the Lesson of “‘Safety First’’ 
One of the first acts upon my assignment 
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to that court was to string a banner in front 
of the bench bearing the inscription “Safety 
First.” That was the motto of the court, 
and that was the motto impressed upon all 
who were brought before it. Moreover, to 
convince the traveling public and_ the 
drivers of our earnestness in adhering to 
that motto, and our desire not to punish but 
to prevent, Chicago has abolished the sys- 
tem of arrest on view when an offender is 
stopped by a policeman. Instead, the vio- 
lator is merely given a written notice to 
appear in court at a certain hour set and 
is permitted to go about his business. He 
is not required to give bail or to divert from 
his course even long enough to go to the 
police station. To accommodate defend- 
ants, as well as the police, special hours 
for trial are set. Some cases are set at 
9.30, some at II, some at I and so on. rhe 
men do not have to waste much time in 
court, neither do the police. I can assure 
you that the public, as well as the police, 
have shown their appreciation of this 
Ninety-nine per cent of offenders appear 
for trial without the issuance of warrants. 
So far as the police are concerned, I always 
enjoyed their codperation. 

But we did not stop here. We undertook 
a systematic course of education. While 
the court is unquestionably one of the hard- 
est to preside over, not only because of the 
volume of business, but also because of the 
pressure constantly attempted to be brought 
on the judge by men of influence and stand- 
ing in the community—ofttimes by personal 
friends of the judge, who is called upon to 
perform the unpleasant duty of punishing 
them as much for their own sake as for so- 
ciety—nevertheless I found time evening 
after evening to visit the men who are en- 
gaged in driving motor vehicles, at the 
meetings of their unions, in the place where 
the newspaper drivers gather, in the barns 
of the express companies, the telephone 
company and the taxi drivers, carrying to 
them the message of Safety First and plead- 
ing for their coOperation and their help. 


The Work of the Traffic Commission 


The experience gained in that court has 
already led to a number of reforms in our 
city. I mentioned the organization of a 
Traffic Commission at the request of the 
court, of which I had the honor to be 
elected president. This Commission is com- 


/ 


posed of representatives of large concerns 
owning automobiles, officials of automobile 
clubs, presidents of the various drivers’ and 
chauffeurs’ unions, railroad officials and 
others interested in traffic conditions. The 
Commission has devoted a great deal of 
time, thought and study to the entire ques 
tion, resulting in many recommendations fot 
legislation, as well as for the adoption of 
rules by the railroads and concerns using 
automobiles. We had a large meeting of 
railroad representatives, who were called 
together by the court, and as a result there 

of a uniform signal system is about to be 
established at all railroad crossings so that 
we shall no longer have a white light in one 
place, a red in another and a green in at 

other But, above all, these officials are 
now thinking on this question, and from 


such thought gocd must result. The news 


} 


papers of Chicago have been made to tak« 


a lively interest in the matter. They gave 
space in their news as well as their editorial 
columns, and the sentiment which they hav: 
created had a telling effect and will mak« 
regulation much more popular in the futur 

Our study of the subject led us to make 
recommendations, chief among which is a 
law that will make it possible for the court 
to imprison every driver who is caught driv 
ing on the streets while in a drunken condi- 
tion. I know of no greater danger that 
confronts pedestrians than a powerful auto 
mobile operated by a drunken man. He is 
a real menace, and no mercy ought to be 
shown him. A law making imprisonment 
mandatory in such cases ought to be on the 
statute books of every state and should be 
ri ridly enforced. Boys of tender years 
should be prohibited from driving an auto 
mobile. The police ought to have the power 
at all times to stop a car and examine its 
brakes and see whether they are in good 
order. Glaring headlights must disappear 
from the streets of a city; they may be used 
on the country roads. More accidents re 
sult from that cause than from any othe 
The motorcycle, too, ought to receive 
greater attention. Some daredevils rush 
thru the streets at a speed which puts a ma- 
chine completely out of their control. Pass- 
ing on the wrong side of a street car is 
another danger the public ought to be edu- 
cated to avoid, and the driving public 
should, for their own good, learn to re cog- 
nize the folly of getting into an argument 
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with a policeman who is performing his 
duty when making an arrest. There is 
much complaint about the rudeness of man- 
ner in which the police treat automobile 
drivers, but I personally went out many 
afternoons and evenings thru the boule- 
vards of our city to observe their conduct, 
and I have nothing but commendation for 
the traffic policemen of the city of Chicago. 
1 know that the entire subject of traffic 
regulation is receiving at the hands of the 
Chicago police that consideration which the 
subject deserves. 

very person driving a car, whether an 
owner or a chauffeur, ought to be examined 
and licensed. They should be required to 
cagry the license as an identification card 
whenever driving, and when they are ar- 
rested and brought to court the judge should 
endorse on the back of the card the disposi- 
tion of the case. This would serve to iden- 
tify the repeater so that the court would 
know him and not give him another chance, 
and there should be an automatic system of 
forfeiture or suspension of license for fla- 
grant violators. 


The Importance of Traffic Courts 

It is my opinion that every large city in 
the Union should be urged to establish a 
special court dealing with this problem. It 
is becoming more and more serious. The 
number of automobiles is constantly in- 
creasing. The power of the machinery, too, 
is on the increase. Deadly weapons they 
are in the hands of incompetent, reckless or 
drunken drivers. They threaten the lives 
and bodies of pedestrians on the streets, 
and no amount of thought given to the sub- 
ject is too much. The establishment of 
such a court, with a proper judge at the 
head of it, can succeed in arousing public 
sentiment to such an extent that the judge’s 
burdens will be lessened and the public en- 
lightened, and with an enlightened public 
sentiment much more can be accomplished 
than by the most severe administration of 
the penal code. 

It might be suggested that a judge in 
charge of such a court, becoming interested 
in the problem generally, would. disqualify 
himself from being a fair and impartial 
judge and would often find himself a public 
prosecutor. In answer to this I can only 
give my own experience. Fvery person 
tried in the Traffic Court in Chicago is en- 
titled by law to a jury trial unless, in writ- 
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ing, he waives it, and each one may, upon 
filing a petition, obtain a change of venue, 
and yet of the 20,000 or more cases tried 
before me there was not a single request 
for a change of venue and not a single trial 
before a jury. 

It may not be amiss to conclude with a 
statement of “Do’s” and “Dont’s,” which 
| suggest to the drivers and owners of cars 
and which, in my judgment, will prove of 
great value to them. 

DONT’S 


1. Don’t drink intoxicating liquor or permit your 
chauffeur to do so while operating an automobile 

: Don’t ride in a car whose driver has been 
drinking. 

8. Don’t permit your chauffeur to speed, especially 
while you are in the car. 

4. Don't drive faster than the law allows. 

5. Don’t cross boulevards until you come to a full 
stop. 

6. Don’t pass a street car while passengers are 
boarding or being discharged. 
7. Don’t pass on the left-hand side of a street car 
or any other vehicle which is being driven along the 
street car tracks. I hope you understand that propo 
sition—don’t pass any vehicle in the track to the left; 
remember you can't tell what is coming on the other 
track. 

8. Don’t attempt to cut in between street cars going 
in opposite directions. 

9. Don’t use glaring headlights in the city. 

10. Don't ride on the wrong side of the street. 

11. Don’t permit anyone under the age of eighteen 
years to operate a car. 

12. Don't operate a car until you are absolutely 
competent. 

13. Don’t keep up a conversation while driving or 
permit your chauffeur to do so. 

14. Don’t permit your exhaust to smoke. 

15. Don’t carry children or women on the rear of 
motorcycles. 

16. Don’t cover sidewalks when stopped by cross 
ing officers. 

7. Don’t stop short. 

18. Don’t turn to the right or left until you have 
signaled the vehicles behind you. 

19. Don’t attempt to turn out of ruts while under 
speed. 

20. Don’t drive fast approaching or passing a 
school. 

21. Don’t argue with officers altho you may think 
they are wrong, because you will get the worst of it. 

22. Don’t bring hardship upon the motoring fra 
ternity by any foolhardy acts. 

23. Don’t endanger the lives and property of 
others, 


Do's 


1. Read and study the traffic laws of your city and 
state 
Observe the traffic laws strictly. 
Always drive on the right side of the street. 

4. Pass all vehicles, except street cars and vehicles 
on the street car tracks, on the left. 
5. Use the best lamps and light them at sundown. 
6. Procure your automobile and chauffeur’s license 
once, 
7. Obey the traffic officers at all times. 
8. Use dim lights on front of car. 
9. Use tire chains on rainy days. 
10. Signal drivers back of you in case you intend 
to turn or stop a car. 

11. Stop at all boulevard crossings. 

12. Watch your speedometers and have them tested 
frequently 

13. Stop at least ten feet in back of a street car 
while it is discharging or taking on passengers. 

14. Pay especial attention to the laws pertaining to 
speeding, and keep within the speed limit. 

15. Slow down at street intersections. 

16. Test the brakes on your car every morning. 

17. Respect the rights of pedestrians. 

18. Turn corners at right angles from center of 
street intersection. 
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19. Approach all crossings carefully and obey sig ». Hold the speed of your ir steady, arou 18 
nals r 20 mile per hour. You will get there more quickly 
»). Always remember that it is better to cause a . one) Speed nd oo - ae — 
delay than an accident. ~ is engi a ba * . P “ 
21. When approaching an automobile at night ym "S t ‘all ie nd « sings } ‘ 
ing in the opposite direction, slow down. ean =" 
23. Upon a signal from another driver approa gs. A yroach of a t 
from the rear at a reasonable speed, pull over to e de ent ve le ve at 
extreme right and allow him to pass. The law com rb and stop 
pels you—courtesy demands it. 9. Always sound a sig 1 
24. Spasmodic spurts of speed are dangerous. cted crossing. 





The Seventh-Baby Campaign 


An Experiment in Public Health Propaganda 


By Franz Schneider, Jr. 


Associate Health Editor, The Delineator 


HAT’S the matter with American _ tice, why do we continue to be backward in 
public health progress? Why is it this respect and in some particulars in th 
that reasonably complete death rear guard of the civilized countries of the 

registration exists for only two-thirds of world? Is it that as a country we don't 
our country? Why is it that American care what becomes of the health and lives 


birth registration is limited to practically of our babies, children, fathers and 
a few of our large cities? Why isthe aver- mothers? Or is it that as a country we 
age city health department expenditure simply don’t realize what is going on? 

about 20 cents per capita per year—when | believe that the latter is the true ex- 
experts agree that 50 cents is a proper planation of this remarkable state of affairs 
minimum? Why do we have so few full- The people don’t know the simple element 
time health officers ? Why do we have 200,- ary facts Mrs. John Doe doesn't im ean ar 


000 cases of typhoid fever—a preventable that each year 225,000 American babies ar¢ 
disease—each year? Why do about 400,000 born and die before seeing their first birth 
persons die of avoidable diseases each year? day, and that another 100,000 are born dead 

In other words, why, altho our sani- And neither Mr. nor Mrs. Doe knows that 
tary scientists rank with the best in the half these babies could probably be saved 
world, and we have shown—as at Panama by relatively simple measures. Ignorance 
—that we can put our knowledge into prac-_ kills, and the people are ignorant of the 














PART OF THE DELINEATOR’S SEVENTH-BABY EXHIBIT AT A NEW ENGLAND 
WOMEN’S CLUB 
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rHE BABY CONFERENCE WELL STARTED—A VALUABLE FEATURE OF A COMMUNITY 


“BABY 


killing; hence the neglect. 

\nd how should the people know the 
huge significance of our sanitary neglect? 
Chere’s “no money in” health—except for 
the people themselves. At least, that has 
been the current idea until very recently. 
lew great financial interests have seen in 
better community health profit for them- 
selves, such as would induce them to lobby 
for health legislation or to carry on great 
“educational” campaigns. The life insur- 
ance companies, to be sure, are beginning to 
realize their opportunity for health profits, 
and are a hopeful factor. But in the aver- 
age city we shall have to look for a long 
time to find private interests with anything 
like the interest in the health department 
that property owners and fire underwriters 
have in the fire department. Very few per- 
sons have seen a profit in health; very many 
have seen a profit in disease—as witness the 
patent medicine fakers 

It must be evident that more satisfactory 
public health progress is an educational 
proposition. The elementary truths must 
be brought home to the people. When John 
Doe realizes that serious communicable dis- 
eases requiring community control menace 
his children, he will have a lively interest 
in seeing that his town has a well-equipped 
and efficient health department. When 
Mrs. John Doe realizes that women are 
suffering and babies are dying in her town 
thru ignorance and neglect, and that a 
modern health department has found simple 
ways to prevent this suffering and these 
deaths, she will demand that kind of a de- 
partment. If the people are roused to ac- 


WEEK’ 


tively wanting a real health service, they 
will surely get it. 

\bout a year ago Mrs. Honoré Willsie, 
editor of The Delineator, and Dr. C. E. 
Terry, then Health Officer of Jacksonville, 
Fla., had a talk. Dr. Terry lamented the 
neglect of public health work and the weak- 
ness of existing methods of health educa- 
tion and publicity. In Mrs. Willsie, fortu- 
nately, he found an editor alive to the op- 
portunities of her medium and with faith 
in her readers’ interest in their community 
welfare. The result of the conversation 
was a health column. in The Delineator. 
lhe first articles were popular and short 
and were designed to convey, in interesting 
form, the fundamental tenets of community 
health. 

Things soon happened which made neces- 
sary an entire recasting of the program. 
Readers wrote in describing their local sit- 
uations and asking advice and assistance. 
The demand for concrete, personal service, 
and the desire to actually push thru local 
welfare programs were remarkable, and am- 
ply justified Mrs. Willsie’s faith in the in- 
terest value of the subject. It became evi- 
dent that to grasp the full opportunity the 
magazine must be prepared to answer these 
calls for local help, and it also became clear 
that this would involve expert diagnosis of 
local conditions. The upshot of the matter 
was that Dr. Terry came to The Delineator 
as Health Editor on a full-time basis, and 
the Seventh-Baby Campaign was launched. 

The subject of infant mortality was se- 
lected as the first focus point of the inten- 
sive public health campaign, as being espe- 
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cially suitable both from the standpoint of 
editorial treatment and ability to get quick 
and convincing results. The slogan, “Save 
the Seventh Baby,” is based on the reports 
showing that one out of every seven babies 
born dies before reaching its first birthday 
For the actual field work a force of trained 
agents, consisting of public health nurses, 
laboratory men and sanitarians, has been 
gathered. wo field laboratories, for the 
analysis of milk and water, have been 
equipped, and special trunks have been de- 
vised to secure the safe transportation and 
quick setting up of the apparatus. 

lhe service which The Delineator offers 
in connection with the Seventh-Baby Cam- 
paign is as follows. In interested communi- 
ties between 10,000 and 40,000 population 
the magazine will make careful studies of 
infant mortality and the causes tending to 
produce it. The survey schedules naturally 
lay special emphasis on the amount of in- 
fant mortality, the certified causes of these 
deaths, the registration of births, and other 
subjects having to do directly with the baby- 
saving problem, At the same time appro- 
priate attention is given to the general vital 
statistics of the community and to sanitary 
conditions more or less directly implicated 
in baby welfare, such as milk supply, water 
supply, wells and privies, flies and mos- 
quitoes, industrial conditions, home hygiene, 
and the local health department. It is 
realized that for the best results the in- 
ventory cannot be restricted too closely to 
infant hygiene, but must take account of 
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the other phases of the public health situa 
tion \s a matter of fact, the 
which is outlined for the community at the 
end of the survey contains not merel 

plan for the restriction of infant mortality 
but an outline of what seems a itable 


general health service. 


In undertaking one of these surveys the 
only conditions made are that the work b 
carried on under suitable local auspices 
with suitable local co6peration, and that the 
living expenses of the Delineator nurse be 


letrayed during her stay in the cor 
This last requirement seems a reasona}l 
one as a guarantee that the perso 
the survey are in earnest \ll other ex 
penses of the work, such as those for trav 
ing and maintenance of the laboratory man, 


and, of course, salaries, are borne by 7h. 


Delineator. The requirement of suit 

1uspices and cooperation are obvious 
necessary, both for the success of the I 
vey and the following up of its recommet 


dations. The cooperation of the local healt 
officer is a prime requirement 

lhe first step in the field work of one of 
the local studies is the arrival of the nurst 
She meets the local organization committe¢ 
and arranges for special committees to work 
on different phases of the survey, such as 
birth registration or fly suppression. These 
special committees, working under the d 
rection of the nurse, can aid her in securing 
data, but have a special value in bringing 


numbers of influential local persons in touch 
with the work, in making them familiar 
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with the problems of their community, and 
in securing their interest in permanent 
follow-up work. At the same time the 
nurse goes ahead with work that she alone 
can do, such as visiting mothers whose 
babies have died recently and securing his- 
tories of the baby and the pregnancy. 

The laboratory man arrives after the 
nurse has things fairly under way. He 
makes a special study of the milk situa- 
tion, visiting and inspecting dairy farms and 
taking samples of milk for bacteriological 
and chemical analysis. Likewise he inspects 
and samples the local public water supply 
and devotes a certain amount of time to 
private wells. He also helps and advises 
the nurse. Meanwhile an intensive educa- 
tional campaign is carried on. Stories with 
cuts are furnished the local papers, motion 
pictures are used, infant consultations are 
carried on, and clean and dirty milk demon- 
strations are held. In addition a specially 
prepared traveling exhibit, attractively pre- 
pared by a color process and setting forth 
the essential facts regarding infant mor- 
tality and hygiene, is set up. 

The entire work is carefully supervised 
from the New York office, to which any 
peculiar problems are referred for solution. 
The report and recommendations are pre- 
pared by Dr. Terry and the associate health 
editor. To guide the campaign in matters 
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of policy and for advice on difficult profes- 
sional points, the service of an Advisory 
Committee has been secured, consisting of 
Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, of the 
United States Public Service; Miss Ella P. 
Crandall, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, and Prof. Selskar M. Gunn, Sec- 
retary of the American Public Health As- 
sociation. 

Such is the conception and organization 
of the Seventh-Baby Campaign. Its aim 
is to spread public health knowledge and 
foster public health progress. To secure 
these objects it will work thru the pages of 
The Delineator with health articles and 
stories written in varied form, and thru the 
carrying out of local investigations and the 
giving of concrete advice regarding local 
problems. Based, as this campaign is, on 
the belief that people can be interested and 
held by attractively prepared matter relat- 
ing to their community welfare, it forms a 
most interesting and important experiment 
in the field of intensive and constructive 
journalism. If readers can be interested in 
a health program, may not they be held by 
other community subjects? Obviously the 
possibilities that may grow out of the en- 
terprise are alluring. Meanwhile we fetl 
that the campaign marks an important de- 
parture in American public health work. 
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Improving a City’s Fire Insurance Classification 
By Alfred C. Mueller 


Ex-Mayor of Davenport 


HE survey which the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters made of the 


city of Davenport seven years a 


covered all conditions which had to do di 
rectly or indirectly with fire prevention and 
fire fighting. It therefore went thoroly into 
the matters of fire department equipment, 
water system—as far as it related to fire 
protection—building code, fire and police 
alarm systems, and location of fire stations. 
he report which was submitted contained 
specific recommendations, some of them 
rather insistent. 

\ number of the suggestions related to 
the water system, and, in I910, when a new 
franchise was granted to the Davenport 
Water Company, provisions were included 
compelling the company to comply with the 
requirements of the underwriters, which 
was done to the satisfaction of the insur- 
ance authorities. 

In 1910, lowa cities had no authority to 
enact building codes or to regulate the con 
struction of buildings except as regarded 
Thru the Leg- 
islative Committee of the Iowa League of 
Municipalities, bills 


outside walls and chimneys. 


were drawn, which 
later became law, conferring upon cities 
and towns this power. 

Up to 1913 we maintained an annual 
spring cleaning of alleys to remove the win- 
ter’s accumulation of filth, rubbish and ashes 
from alleys and back yards. The cost of the 
clean-up in 1913 was about $13,000, and, 
even at that, the results were unsatisfactory, 
because the alleys would remain clean only 
a short time and would always be dirty 
thruout the winter. It was in that vear that 
a free ash collection system was introduced. 
Certain receptacles were specified, and the 
city now removes all ashes from residences 
free of charge and at considerably less ex- 
pense to the city than the cost of the annual 
spring cleaning. It is now a misdemeanor 
to have any refuse piles in alleys. During 
the writer’s six years as Mayor, the police- 
men were held responsible for the clean 
condition of alleys on their respective beats. 

Supplementing the prize offer of the Ro- 
tary Club in its first City Beautiful Contest, 
I offered, as a member of the club, $50 in 


prizes for the be St back vards and the clean 
est alleys. After the first year the entire 
premises of each entrant were judged, at 

strict compliance with the city ordinances 
reiating to the disposal of gar! age and 
other waste was required. An inspection 
was thus made of all back yards and alleys 
of entrants, and a failure to comply with 

| 


the ordinances meant the elimination of the 


contestants 


This helped the city and c 


pelled many people to familiarize ther 


selves with the city ordinances Since t 
proper disposal of waste is a fire prevent 
measure, this contest had a direct bear 
on the insurance question. 

In response to the city’s request for a r 
inspection at this time, the Iowa Rati 
Bureau, which had state jurisdiction in the 
matter, sent E. R. Townsend, of Chicago, t 
Davenport for this purpose. After insp« 

} 


tion w he Rating Bureau sent 


as made, t 
specific requirements showing what steps it 
would be necessary to take in order to 
prove the city’s classification from 3 to 

or 2. We were ambitious and set our mark 
at Class 2. 

\dditional water mains were installed 
the business section, and then came the en 
actment of a building code. Th was hard 
work, but we now have a model ordinance: 
severe in part, but a real building code 


example, wooden shingles, unless treated so 


as to be uninflammable, cannot be used 
the city. 

The fire department was completely m 
tori red 
ten men were added, making a force of 55 
The building commissioner was given the 
assistance of a fire warden 


code was brought up to date 


, and the Game 
well police and fire alarm systems were r¢ 
habilitated, 


wires in the fire district, except 


improved and enlarged. A 
trolley 
wires, were placed in underground conduits 
As a result of all. these changes and im 
provements, the Iowa Rating Bureau, 
\pril, 1916, advised the city that it had beer 


Davenport was abl 


rated in class No. 2. 
to attain this grade not only because it et 
acted the required legislation, but because 


it enforced it. 


a | he electrical 


at an expenditure of $35,000, and 
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System in a City Engineer’s Office’ 


Methods in Use in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


By Manley Osgood 


City Engineer, Ann Arbor 


HE routine work of a city engineer's 
office is based upon the matter of 
service—service to the people of the 

whole city or of the district which is paying 
the bills. This work should receive careful 
study and be systematized with the idea of 
service uppermost in the mind of the city 
engineer. No work is more essential to the 
smooth operation of all the business of the 
community than the service of which rou- 
tine engineering work forms the major 
portion. 


The Scope of Work 

The routine work of the City Engineer's 
office in Ann Arbor consists of the engi- 
neering for, and inspection of, sewer and 
pavement construction, the setting of stakes 
for contractors building sidewalks or street 
curbing under either municipal or private 
contract, the locating of street lines and set- 
ting of stakes for grading streets which in 
years past have been accepted by the city 
without meeting the present requirements 
of grading improvement, the cleaning and 
maintenance of sanitary and storm sewers, 
the inspection of plumbing, the numbering 
of houses, and other work of minor impor- 
tance, 

On account of the location of the uni- 
versity at Ann Arbor, our organization for 
this routine work can, during all that part 
of the year when expansion is needed, be 
made quite elastic. One full-time man is 
given charge of all routine work, except the 
sewer cleaning, and maintenance and in- 
spection of construction work, and during 
the university session as many senior and 
junior engineering students are employed 
part time for rodmen and chainmen as are 
necessary to handle the current volume of 
work. It is, perhaps, needless to say that no 
such help is used in less than half-day units. 
During the summer months the volume of 
this routine work is sufficient to keep very 

* From a paper presented before a recent meeting 


of the Michigan Engineering Society, in Saginaw, 
Mich 


busy a full-time party of four men. Effort 
is made to complete all plans for contem- 
plated sewer and pavement construction 
during the winter months in such shape 
that only the setting of stakes for this con- 
struction work will be required of the 
routine work organization during the busier 
season, 

\n inspector, full time only, is placed 
upon each contract construction job. It is 
his duty to see that the contract is faithfully 
carried out and to make a record of such 
happenings or details of construction as 
may be of later interest. Cleaning, flushing 
and repairing of sewers is assigned to one 
full-time experienced and somewhat skilled 
laborer, who has one helper most of the 
time and as many more laborers as are 
necessary for any particular task that may 
arise. One Ford machine is provided for 
all the conveyance needs of the Departmenf 


Office Routine 

No work of any kind is undertaken with- 
out the issuing of a regular departmental 
work order covering it. These work orders, 
in all but minor cases of routine work, come 
to the desk of the Engineer and are signed 
by him. On the form is provided space for 
a report upon the work ordered at its com- 
pletion. This report is returned to the En- 
gineer’s desk for his inspection before fil- 
ing. In the interim between the issuing of 
the order and the completion of and the re- 
port on the work, these orders are kept by 
the employe to whom they are issued, in a 
place where they are readily accessible to the 
Fngineer or his clerk in case it is desired to 
check up the condition of the work or to 
obtain information from ore of the reports 
In issuing these work orders an attempt is 
made to designate a definite date by which 
the work should be completed and to give 
as fully as possible all general or special in- 
formation relating thereto. 

Forms are provided for ordering any ex- 
tra work in connection with contract con- 
struction or for authorizing any change 


- 


oe 
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whatever in the plans or specifications for 
such work, even tho they may involve no 
extra cost. Inspectors have the most rigid 
instructions to insist upon the contractor's 
obtaining these respective orders for each 
individual case which may arise. Such o1 
ders must be signed by the City Engineer 
or, in case of his absence, by his principal 
assistant. 

Much work of a special nature has arisen 
in Ann Arbor within the last few years 
Kach task has been separately considered 
and provided for, altho much of it has been 
handled by the routine work organizatio1 
without interfering with regular duties 
Special organizations have, in some cases, 
lapped over from one special task to an 
other. In work of this nature Ann Arbor is 
again particularly fortunate, for 1 


uch 

the detail work of such a special job can be 
I d 

assigned to the more advanced engineering 

students, and advice is often gratuitously 


given by the experts in the various depart 


ments of the Engineering College thru 


their interest in Ann Arbor and their good 
citizenship. 
The Filing System 
The filing of the mass of accumulated 


1,1 
Ul 


data in convenient and easily accessil 


form has received considerable attention. 
Field note books, permanently bound, aré 
indexed under subject divisions according 
to street or other location. hus, notes 
relating to the sanitary sewer in a certain 
street are indexed in the sanitary sewer 
aft- 
by 


limiting streets, and key information, date 


division on a card reserved for that p 
ticular street. The notes are described 


of taking, book number and page are given 
in the description. Notes pertaining to 


more than one general division are indexed 
under all the divisions to which they pet 
tain. 

\ standard size for drawings has been 
adopted which produces a trimmed blue 
print 22 x 34 inches, so that it 
ly folded to an 8Y%- x 11-inch size, that of 


may be neat- 


an ordinary letter sheet. If occasion de 
mands a smaller size, these sheets art 
halved or quartered or further divided, al 
ways maintaining a sheet which will be, or 
fold to, the 8'4- x I1-inch size. At the time 
of starting our present filing system, draw 


ings on hand to be filed were of all shapes 
and sizes. They were accommodated by 


dividing into eight sizes designated by let 


ters from “A” to “H” inclusive. Or: 


count of the equipment in our filin 





envelopes to accommodate each of tne 
Xf 
t sizes were prepared from heavy M 
nila paper, each envelope ling 1 
] 1 
th ten drawings ihe s e¢ 
the files was divided for purpose of 
Ing and convenience in filing into 
ad 1S1IONS as follows 
| \ tor \ 1 
| wary Sse s Ss I 
| ave ent S ¢ t 
} 1 
Stand S 
lane of 11 ; te 4 , ¢ 
, 
sucl s sections \ S S 
1 1 ; 
levards eme es 
State nd nat l 
a 7 
\ R 1iTt d I lw \ l cs 
tion s 1 st S 
\ ! ts f Ss 1 cit s Ss il 
nd subdivis id 1 
streets, 1 divis s, et 
, : = , , 
Vi Public | S lges and culvert 
é, 
VII Water-w Ss I vater-s ply 
I a 1 +} 
Ikach division was assigned a shelf the 


vault and a separate section in the Refer 


ence Index. The drawings under any 
ivision and of any one size are given 
tinuous sub-numbers, and the envelopes c 


ning these lrawings show on the outside 


the sub-numbers of contents. Furthermore 
ill drawings are given a designating 1 
ber. Upon completion of any drawing, this 


designating number is assigned and a card 
bearing this number and a complete descrip 
1 


tion of the drawing is made. These card 


are filed numerically and known as the Nu 


merical Index \ second index knov 

the “Reference Index” has been prepared 
and divided into sections according to sul 
ject matter as heretofore related. If it is 
desired to find a drawing of a certain sé 


tion of storm sewer, Section 1 of the Ref 
erence Index is referred to, where on a 
card res¢ rved for the particular street 


question the maps pertaining theret 


described by limiting streets. This Refe1 
ence Index refers to the index numbers 


the Numerical Index, and, by turnin 
the Numerical Index to the numbers ri 


ferred to, a full description of each of tl 
drawings may be had and the one desire 
selected without extracting more than tl 
one from the envelope Ss. The cards in the 


Numerical Index bear the filing data 
which each drawing is found. If a drawings 


is information belonging in more that 


one of the above divisions, it is filed 
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under the major one and fully indexed. 


1 


Profiles are on muslin-backed profile 


paper, with a scale of 40 feet to the inch 
horizontal and 4 feet to the inch vertical. 
They are made on sheets about 5 feet long 
and rolled with about four or five sheets in 
each roll, arranged ot course, alphabeti 


cally Titles in the corner of each sheet 


indicate clearly what is to he found on such 
sheet and, on account of the shortness and 
the uniform size of the sheets, the profil 
can be very quickly and easily separated 
from the other profiles in the roll. If the 
profile to be plotted is longer than the stand- 
ard sheet, the profile is broken and plotted 
with one section above the other on the 
same sheet or on as many sheets as neces 
sary. In some cases the profiles of two ot 
three different streets are shown on om 
sheet, but in all such cases the first two 
letters in the street name are the same. 
lhe 40-foot horizontal scale of these pro- 
files corresponds with the standard scal 
for plans and drawings of public improve- 
ments. This scale was chosen after con- 
siderable deliberation, and, altho it is larger 
than necessary for some purposes, it has 
proved very effective and quite convenient 
for general use. It is our rule and practice 
to have a continuous profile thruout the 
block and to establish a grade thereon be- 
fore setting stakes for even a short im- 
provement in any block. 

lwo vertical files are maintained in the 
office, one the usual correspondence file and 
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the other the so-called “job file.” When 
any work is ordered or started, a folder in 
this job file is made for it, and in this folder 
are placed all papers, computation sheets, 
inspectors’ daily reports, orders for extra 
work or changes in plans, together with the 
Engineer's copy of the specifications and 

ntract covering the work. There is also 
a cross index card referring to any corre- 
spondence pertaining to this particular job, 
which may be found in the correspondence 
file rhe entire history and departmental 
record of any one job is then readily ac- 


cessible. 


The Cost Accounting System 


We have attempted to simplify our cost 
1ccount system as much as possible, because 
our help for work of this nature is not suf- 
ficient to allow anything elaborate. The 
time of each man in the department, includ- 
ing the Engineer, is kept on time sheets, 
which allow proper distribution of such 
time, and the cost of it is posted from these 
sheets to the proper account card. All bills 
are received in duplicate, and from the copy 
kept in this office the cost of material and 
supplies is also posted to this same cost ac- 
count system. Material and supplies taken | 
from the city storage yards are charged 
and carried thru as bills for material. We 
have found that this system kept up to date 
gives us at all times an accurate record of 
the cost of any part of the work. 


Eprtor’s Nore Anyone who is interested in the 


forms described in the above article can obtain a set 
f them by applying to the author. 





The Engineer 


N a paper presented at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Connecticut So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, Charles J. 

Bennett, Highway Commissioner of the 
State of Connecticut, in outlining “Some 
Problems of the Engineer in Public Ser- 
vice,’ emphasized in the following para- 
graph the need of legal knowledge on the 
part of city and state engineers: 

“Many times in an engineer's experience 
he is brought into contact with the law— 
that is, all public works officials must work 
in accordance with laws or ordinances. En- 
gineers, as a rule, are fairly well equipped 
with a knowledge of contract law, but have 
very little training in common law which 


and the Lawyer 


has to do with particular localities. Con- 
sequently, the engineer and the lawyer come 
to a disagreement from time to time on 
account of the engineer's lack of informa- 
tion, and also, I am frank to say, on ac- 
count of the lack of appreciation on the 
part of the lawyer for the engineering pro- 
fession. This country is governed by law- 
yers and not by engineers. Consequently, 
there is need for a closer knowledge of law 


on the part of the engineers, and to con- 
vince the lawyer that engineering is a pro- 
fession of itself, entirely separate from the 
legal profession and with fully as much 
knowledge required to master it.” 
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pared by the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. 


be covered during 1917: 


The following subjects will 


The Problem of Additional Sources of City Revenue 


Aids to Efficient Buying 


The City Budget as a Basis for Administration 
How to Save Five Million Dollars a Year by Merely Changing Some Tax Dates 


An Efficient Bureau of Water Revenues 


Auditing and Accounting Control of License Revenues 


Assessing for Local Improvements 
Serial Bonds versus Sinking Fund Bonds 
Recording and Paying Claims 

Stores’ Accounts and Storekeeping 


Payrolls—Preparation, Certification, Audit and Payment 
Unit and Job Costs a Necessity for Good Administration 


Assessing for Local Improvements 
By C. D. Benson 


HERE is probably no phase of muni- 
cipal activities in which there is 


greater variation in policy and prac- 
tice than in the methods employed to in- 
itiate local improvements and to spread or 
apportion the costs thereof. 

State laws, charter provisions and city 
ordinances set forth certain rules and pro- 
cedures by which local improvements shall 
be conducted, but the care and study given 
to the preparation of these regulatory meas- 
ures has been very inadequate. They have 
been evolved out of the past experience of 
other cities and states and compiled in most 
cases by persons unfamiliar with the com- 
plexities and chief considerations of the 
problems involved. There is great need for 
a revised local improvement code in prac- 
tically every city in the country, to be used 
as a supplement to more general charter 
provisions than exist at the present time. 

Conventions of engineers have been held 
to determine on standard specifications for 
pavements and the types best adapted for 
certain conditions, yet local improvement 
petitions continue in far too great a pro- 
portion to request the lowest priced types 
without adequate regard to the qualities 
best suited to the particular conditions. 


Why should not the question of standard 
zing local improvement procedure and the 
accompanying assessments be given as much 
attention as pavements? 


What Constitutes a Local Improvement 

Existing legislation indicates that the 
prevailing conception of a local improve 
ment adheres rather closely to a literal in 
terpretation of the word. 
recognized that the opening of new streets, 
construction of permanent or first 
ments, sewers, etc., may be and are gener- 


It is universally 
pave 


ally made the subject of an assessment ap- 
portioned to an assessment area 
dertaking which creates a facility for new 
or additional access to property, for provid- 
ing water or drainage, for greater light and 
ventilation, is obviously an improvement. 

On the other hand, certain street widen 
ings to accommodate traffic congestion, es- 
pecially on thru traffic arteries, are improve- 
ments which benefit the community but may 
result in actual damage to abutting property 
and perhaps to an entire neighborhood b 
changing its character. 

The acquisition of property for park, 
playground, school or boulevard purposes 


Any un- 


is variously considered as a local improve- 








a 











ment or as a municipal project. Opinions 
on this general class of acquisitions differ 
radically without regard to theory, but 
rather by virtue of traditional statute and 
charter drafting, the basis for which has 
been found in past and archaic experience 
of other statute and charter makers. 

Ixamples of the arbitrary determination 
of whether an undertaking is a local or a 
general improvement are found in nearly 
every city. Thus, lateral sewers vp to a 

certain diameter may be assessed against 
an improvement area, whereas trunk sewers 
are made a matter of a general bond issue, 
which is retired by general taxation. The 
first paving of a street is a matter for local 
assessment in some cities without regard to 
the durability, cost or type of pavement. 
Perhaps the amount per square yard which 
may be assessed is definitely set forth in 
the charter provision covering this point. 
lhe charter may have been drawn twenty 
years ago, when requirements and construc- 
tion practices were not comparable with 
present-day conditions. 

There are many intangible benefits de- 
rived from improvements which cannot eas- 
ily be evaluated. Should or should not or- 
namental or boulevard lighting construc- 
tion be assessed against abutting property 
or an assessment zone, or be paid for from 
the general funds of the city? Should street 
cleaning, snow and refuse removal be a 
function for general taxation or special as- 
sessment? These latter functions are in 
the nature of operating expenses, yet it is 
found that park and playground mainte- 
nance and operation of lighting systems are 
made the subject of local assessment in cer- 
tain cities. Similarly, it is easy to conceive 
of a water or sewage pumping station which 
serves a certain definite area being operated 
from funds raised by special assessment. 
Arguments have even been presented for 
defraying the expense of city fire depart- 
ments from special assessment funds. 

{f diligent search were made, it would 
probably be possible to find a good example 
for the general tax and also for the local as- 
sessment methods for every municipal pub- 
lic works activity. It is apparent, therefore, 
that this country must soon take steps to co- 
ordinate the best opinions into an operating 
code for determining when and to what ex- 
tent a municipality may finance its expan- 
sion and operation by funds derived from 
local assessments. 
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Apportionment of Assessments 


rheoretically, the apportionment of as- 
sessments for local improvements is sup- 
posed to be in proportion to the benefits 
derived or the damage incurred. Even tho 
the benefit is tangible it is difficult to eval- 
uate. This has led to a general principle 
that the assessment shall not exceed the 
benefit, but no recognition has been taken 
of the reverse phase of the situation, name- 
ly, that the benefit shall not exceed the as- 
sessment, or in its practical application that 
the assessment should be equal to the benefit 
instead of being merely in proportion there- 
to. This would create situations where the 
amount of the assessment exceeded the cost 
of the particular improvement. This 
method of assessing would be analagous to 
a tax on the unearned increment in land 
values and could be argued well from both 
sides. 

Altho here and there being abandoned, 
the front foot method of assessing is still 
the prevailing means of apportionment. 
The fact that it is somewhat less popular 
than heretofore indicates that it has been 
found unsatisfactory. This is especially 
true for highway and sewer work. 

An apportionment must necessarily de-* 
pend upon a determination of the area over 
which the assessment is to be spread, 
whether this area is considerable in extent 
or comprises only the two sides of one 
street. Another phase consists in ascer- 
taining the city’s share, if any, which is a 
part of the improvement. The determina- 
tion of the assessment area is a simple or 
a complicated problem (generally the lat- 
ter) in proportion to the possibility of ap- 
plying definite standards in accordance with 
which the benefits may be determined. 
Here is immediately encountered the un- 
desirability of inflexible rules laid down by 
law to cover all cases. To say that an as- 
sessment area zone shall extend back from 
the line of a street opening to a distance 
of 450 feet creates a method which cannot 
be equally applied. To limit the assessment 
to 10 per cent of the assessed valuation of 
the property does likewise. To require the 
city at large to bear the expense of all in- 
tersections is not necessarily a correct dis- 
tribution to fit all cases. 

The various methods in use to-day thru- 
out the country comprise the front foot 
basis, with which everyone is familiar; the 
area zone method, which apportions the 
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assessment in various percentages to zones 
of different or equal widths running parallel 
to the line of the improvement ; the assessed 
valuation method, which distributes on the 
basis of property value either along the 
improvement or in a zone extending along 
and some distance back from the improve- 
ment; the district method, which is largely 
used for sewer drainage areas; and the 
flat rate method, which assesses on a def- 
inite schedule for all classes of improve- 
ments and is generally applied to abutting 
property only. 

A choice as between the existing methods 
may or may not solve the problem. Per- 
haps each should be retained for certain 
classes of improvements and a combination 
or a new method be determined upon for 
others. In any event, each has proved un- 
satisfactory in its application to peculiar 
situations. This leads to the conclusion that 
a comprehensive and intensive study of all 
methods of apportionment is necessary. 

Financing of Assessments 

There are many methods of financing 
local improvements, but the scope of this 
article does not permit of an analysis of 
each method. The chief consideration 
must alway s be to save as large an amount 
of interest charge as possible, both from 
the city’s and the property owners’ stand 
point. 

Improvements are financed by both serial 
and sinking fund bonds, each of which has 
its advantages and disadvantages. Pay- 
ments may be made by property owners it 
one payment or by the deferred payment 
method. Contractors may be paid directly 
by the city or may themselves collect the as 
sessments or discount the assessment cer 
tificate at a local bank. Moreover, the cost 
may be determined prior or subsequent to 
the starting or completion of the work. 

One feature of the financing or improve- 
ment work which is frequently left out of 
consideration is the question of interest on 
bonds issued and sold before the first pay- 
ments for the work are made, or before any 
assessments are receivable. It frequently 
happens that where a project is contem- 
plated a bond issue must be authorized 
This authorization is based on an estimate 
of the cost of the work, and the bonds are 
often immediately sold. The interest may 
be as high as 5 per cent, whereas the inter- 
est allowed the municipality in local banks 


} 


may be as low as 2 per ce ( sequent 


7 > 
the city loses 3 per cent on the amount 


issued during the peri 


1 etween the issu 


| 
ance of the bonds and the payments to cor 


tractors. 


Similarly, in cases where assessments : 


spread and the amount is collected in 


payment before work has been complet 


the property owner loses interest during 
elapsing period. 


Proper consideration should be give 


the question of determining the maxin 


on 


] 
et 


; 
( 
t 
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7 : 
assessment to be collected in one payment 


in order not to inflict a hardship upon it 


idi 


vidual property owners. In the same con 


nection, penalties and interest rates on 

ferred payments should be considered. 
Many cities have made the mistake 

financing temporary pavements on a | 


of five annual installments payable | 


property owners of the assessment distri 


ce 


altho the life of the pavements in questio1 


is less than this period. 


The cost of local improvements which 


in the nature of annual operating or mai 


} 


ill 


taining charges, such as street cleaning, sp 


cial lighting, etc., are in the nature of taxes 


and may be collected like taxes. 


Powers of Initiation and Protest 


Many city charters confer the power to 


initiate certain local improvements on thx 
property owners of the locality or the street 
in which the improvement is contemplated 
In most improvements this is misplace 
power and jurisdiction The general pul 
lic of an assessment district is usually most 
ine mpetent to iudge of the merits 
pavement and almost invariably chooses the 
cheape st first cost variety, for the reas 
that subsequent pavements will be cor 
structed from the general funds of the cit 
Similarly, the property owners are usuall 
permitted by charter to prevent local i 
provement work even tho it has _ be 
deemed advisable and been initiated | 
authorized city official, such as the con 
missioner of public works or of streets o1 
by a body such as the city council 

The right to initiate local improvement 
should not be denied property owners but 
should be controlled by a veto power 
sponsibly located. An added functior 


should be delegated to the vetoing power, 


namely, that of initiating improvements 
well as of preventing them, 


as 























VIEW OF A PORTLAND STREET, SHOWING MANY OBJECTIONABLE SIGNS 


A Survey of Illuminated Signs in Portland, Ore. 
By H. E. Plummer 


Inspector of Buildings, Portland, Oregon 


LLUMINATED signs have come to be 
| one of the most common sights on the 
thorofares of large cities and small 
towns; their presence is not limited to one 
section of the country, nor to one part of 
the great group of cities in this country. 
There has been very little discussion of 
illuminated signs except from the occa- 
sional fire chief who has experienced 
trouble with them during fires and from the 
sign makers and engineers of the commer- 
cial organizations which are producing 
them. Some signs are creations of wonder, 
some create wonder, and then there is a 
vast array which cause us to wonder why 
they were created. 


Phases of the Sign Problem 


The problem of the illuminated sign to- 
day must be attacked from many sides: if 
the sign is not properly suspended and is 
therefore a potential danger, it is a ques- 
tion of public safety; if the sign has a 
shape or form distasteful to the average 
citizen, or even to the sensitive eye of a 


broad-minded artist, it constitutes a blot on 
the horizon and thereby checks the efforts 
of those working for the city beautiful; if 
the illumination is small, the extension of 
the sign over the sidewalk has no justifica- 
tion; if the switches of an electric sign are 
not located in a place where they can be 
reached conveniently from the street in case 
of fire, there may be grave danger of elec- 
trocution to the firemen. These points and 
many others caused the city of Portland, 
Ore., to institute thru its Bureau of Build- 
ings a survey on which to base new legisla- 
tion and regulation for the use and display 
of electric signs. 

The survey was conducted only within the 
fire limits of the city and included only signs 
which extended over the sidewalks or 
streets. One of the chief difficulties en- 
countered at the start was the definition of 
an “unsightly” sign. Unsightliness is 
largely a matter of personal opinion, but 
still there were signs which would bring 
forth a unanimous vote that they could not 
approach even the crudest semblance of 


ainsi 
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beauty. It was generally agreed in the 
Bureau that signs having the shape of a 
tooth, a hat, a shoe or any other strictly 
undecorative character would be consid- 
ered as unsightly, and in general thruout 
the list prepared from the survey this was 
borne distinctly in mind. 

Size is an important factor in determin- 
ing the safety of a sign. Excessive size of 
single panes of glass within the sign is an- 
other danger which may not be overlooked. 
In considering these factors it was decided 
that signs exceeding 10 feet in width and 4 
feet in height would be ¢lassed as too large. 
If the glass area included panes over 1 foot 
in diameter, the sign was listed as having 
too great a glass area. 

Any consideration of unsightly signs must 
necessarily include signs extending over 
the streets, for the reason that such signs 
are, for the most part, not particularly deco- 
rative and constitute a large and unneces- 
sary menace and hazard to the street traffic. 
Such signs are heavy, tend to interfere with 
the fire department in its work of combating 
fires and are generally more to be con- 
demned than sidewalk signs. 


The Element of Illumination 


A most interesting point brought out in 
the work was a question of proper illumina- 


‘GAN Cri. 


tion Chere are two points of view, that 
the merchant displaying the sign and the 
idea of the city controlling the erection of 
the sign. The merchant desires to have the 
sign seen at night, hence there is some 
means of illumination, usually electricity 
provided. This light is used to illuminat 
the sign that it may be seen by the 
Whether the light goes farther than the 
edge of the sign the merchant cares littl 
but the city claims that altho there 
present ordinance which makes it manda 
tory to light the sidewalk from the sign, 
that factor should be considered. The or 
dinance provides that the letters on on 
side of the sign must be outlined with in 
candescent lights, globes or prisms, which 
has permitted the practice of constructing 
a large sign with only one word on one 
side outlined with lights and the other side 
covered with a considerable number of 
words with no illumination. Presumab! 
the only reason that could be advanced for 
allowing signs over sidewalks and over the 
streets is that they illuminate the sidewalk 
and street space at night and by providing 
such illumination tend to make the street 
more attractive. 

If the illumination provided is small and 
the signs are large, clumsy affairs, the pur- 
pose of the ordinance is very largely evaded. 




















SIGN TOO LARGE AND WITHOUT PROPER 
ILLUMINATION 


AN EXCEPTIONABLY LARGE SIGN OVER 
SIDEWALK 








rr 
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TWO PAINFUL SIGNS, SHOWING BOTH SIDES; NO ART IN THEIR DESIGN AND ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS ON ONE SIDE ONLY 
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During the last two years a considerable 
number of signs having letters outlined with 
glass lenses or prisms have been con- 
structed, the illumination coming from elec- 
tric lights within the sign shining thru these 
lenses or prisms. This form of sign is not 
entirely satisfactory from the city stand- 
point, because the illumination of the side- 
walk is small. 


The Results of the Survey 

The field work of inspection was done by 
two of the members of the Bureau of Build- 
ings of the Department of Public Works. 
One man devoted his time to the actual in- 
spection, while the other secured accurate 
records of the signs by photographs, some 
of which are reproduced with this article. 

Following is a summary of the results of 
the survey: 


Total number of signs inspected........ : 659 
Number of signs over sidewalk........... . 648 
eee GE OUD GUOE GITORE. once vewcccccccccees 11 
Number of signs with shape unsightly........... 69 
Number Of Gist 000 TFG. ccc ccascccccccccces 93 
Number of signs of insuthcient illumination...... 237 
Number of signs, location bad.............. ve 57 
Number of signs umsafely hung................. . 
Number of signs with too large area......... 28 
Number of signs hung below signs......... rr 
Number of signs that do not swing readily...... 85 
Number of signs with illuminated lenses 52 
Number of signs in poor repair........ - 210 
Number of signs illuminated on one side only.. 140 
Number of signs with loose guy wires........... 338 


After arranging the various defects in 
classes it was astounding to note that where 
a sign had one major defect, such as poor 
shape or “too large,” there were sure to be 
found several lesser defects also. In the 
case of signs with insufficient illumination 
there were found to be 49 with one other 
defect, 82 with two other defects, 60 with 
three, 34 with four, and 12 with five. This 
seems to indicate that if it is possible to find 
one major defect in a sign it is probable 
that there are many other things the matter 
with it which will be found if it is examined 
carefully. 

The Recommendations 
The result of the survey showed so con- 


clusively that there was need of further and 
immediate regulation in regard to the con- 
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ction and maintenance of signs in Port 


land that the following recommendations 
were made: 
1. The unsightly signs, numbering 69, should 


be ordered removed. 

2. The existing Illuminated Sign Ordinance 
should be revised and changed to require both 
sides of a sign to be illuminated, to req 
adequate illumination, to eliminate lenses 
prisms for illumination, and to require the re 
painting of all signs at least once in two years, 
unless the signs are enameled, in which cas¢ 
they should be cleaned instead of painted ; and, 
furthermore, that the Art Commission, re 
cently appointed, should approve the design of 
all signs constructed in the future 

3. A limit should be set on the length of time 
which a sign extending over the street may | 
displayed, after which time it must be com 
pletely removed. 


lire 


4. A committee should be appointed by the 
Council to revise the sign regulations, and on 
such a committee representatives of the Retail 
Merchants Association, Greater Portland As- 
sociation, the Art Commission, Bureau of 


Buildings and other bodies directly 
should be appointed. 

5. Under present conditions a merchant may 
erect a sign extending over a sidewalk in a 
block where there are no other signs, and while 
this is the case the sign is of good advertising 


interested, 


value. Some time after he has erected this 
sign a merchant on one side of him may con 
struct a slightly larger sign and completely 


blanket the first sign from that direction. In 
this case the first sign bec very little, 
if any, advertising value. This happens very 
frequently, and it is quite desirable that any 
committee appointed to revise the sign 
lations should consider this 
other contributory factors involved, so that 
an ordinance may be prepared l 
properly conserve the interests 
whole, as well as the 
chants who the 
trade. 


omes of 


regu 


factor with all 


which will 
of the city as a 
interests of the mer 
erect signs to increase their 

It is probably true that some American 
cities will undertake to prohibit the con- 
struction of signs extending over the side- 
walk and street, but that time has not ar- 
rived in Portland as yet. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the owners of some 
of the better-class buildings will not allow 
such signs to be attached to their buildings, 
and this indicates to a certain extent the 
direction in which public opinion is turning. 
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FORWARD STEDS 


Reported to The American City 
BY MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS AND DEPARTMENT HEADS 





For this department the editors will welcome short articles from city, town and 
county officials and heads of departments, on subjects of interest and practical value to 


others engaged in similar work. Photographs, plans or other 
should accompany the articles whenever available 
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St. Paul’s Health Week 

St. Paut, Minn.—The observance of 
“Health Week” in St. Paul, more general 
and widespread than had been hoped for, 
proved a most stimulating influence among 
the citizens and brought practical results. 
It was not a spectacular celebration, but 
strictly practical. The aim was to bring 
home to the average citizen a few of the 


illustrative material 


fundamental facts in the matter of conserv- 
ing the health of the individual home and 
the entire community. 

Each afternoon and evening health pro- 
grams were given, featuring some practical 
topic handled simply and in an easily under- 
stood manner by an expert in the subject. 
The work of the week was closely codrdi- 
nated with the work being done by various 
authorities and organizations in the direc- 
tion of city beautifying, street and alley 
cleaning, inspection of milk supply, food 
supply, school sanitation and similar health 
activities. 

















Photographs by courtesy of the St. Paul Dispatch 


ST, PAUL HEALTH WEEK EXHIBIT: AN UNHEALTHY STORE CLOSED BY THE BOARD OF 
HEALTH 


aeintet. ® 
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\ PORTION OF THE HEALTH WEEK EXHIBIT, ST. PAUL: A MODERN, CLEAN, UP-TO-DATI 
STORE 


Che programs started on the Sunday be 
fore the Health Week; almost every clergy 
man of the city devoted one of his sermons 
to the general subject of health, emphasiz- 
ing the value of the week's work Thru 
the newspapers, which gave generous sup- 
port, and thru the schools, advance informa- 
tion to arouse interest was very generally 
scattered among the homes of the city. 

At the general headquarters simple but 
effective exhibits were arranged, with the 
idea of conveying to the spectator vividl; 
and forcefully some of the most essential 
health facts and the dangers to which aver- 
age men and women are most constantly 
subject. 

Thus, there was a display of garbage 
cans, of all degrees of efficiency and inef- 
ficiency, to give the housekeeper a clear idea 
of the importance of having the kind that 
can be kept closed and sanitary. There was 
an exhibit illustrating the proper way to 
handle milk bottles, and how improperly 
cleaned bottles lead to disease. How foods 
are allowed to spoil thru faulty handling 
and lack of care was also shown. 

The kind of candy children buy in cheap 
confectionery stores was shown in the ex- 


hibit of dirty cases with candy tha 


fly-specked, covered with dust and dirt, an 
moldy from age and weather. Similar ex 
hibits of musty bread offered for sale in 
filthy stores emphasized the necessity for 
care in the purchase of bread, and the need 
proper] 
wrapped and kept from contaminating con 
ditions. 


for insisting on bread that is 


‘here were rather elaborate ex 
illustrate the proper care of childre1 
proper way to clothe children in various 
kinds of weather, the best methods of 
guarding children from tuberculosis and 
other diseases by common sense in feedi 
and clothing and in sleeping quarters 

Among the most interesting exhibits were 
those which sought to give the citizen ad 
vice in the direction of economical eating 
Charts in large number were displayed 
showing just what bill of fare will give one 
the necessary equipment of physical energy 
at the lowest possible cost to the consumer 
These menus were arranged in such variety 
as to prove that the consumer who wants to 
cut the high cost of living is not necessar 
ily limited to a monotony of supply. 

Practical illustrations of methods in life- 
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saving, wound-treatment, first aid to the in- 
jured, resuscitation of the drowned and 
asphyxiated, were given by the Boy Scouts. 

lhe physicians of the city and the medi- 
cal faculty of various colleges and univer- 
sities willingly coOperated and volunteered 
valuable service thruout the week in giving 
lectures 

Following Health Week came the cele- 
bration of Baby Welfare Week, and to- 
gether these observances created a greatly 
augmented public sentiment in the direction 
of a clean city, morally and physically. 

The practical results of such programs 
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public activities, but in the greater cleanli- : 
ness of the individual homes, the better 
condition of all streets and alleys. The 

streets, the parks, the playgrounds, the ' 
yards, have never before been so free from 


lt 


waste paper and refuse as at the present 
time. When once the individual citizen is 
made aware of his personal responsibility 
for the city, his indifference is almost cer- 
tain to be succeeded by that care and in- 
terest which marks the development from 
the personal interest to the general interest, 
and this is the more true in matters relat- 
ing to public health, since the individual can 

















GENERAL VIEW OF THE ALPENA, MICH., WATER WORKS 


may not be seen at once, but that wide- 
spread good is accomplished is certain. A 
health survey of the average American city 
would show a most amazing ignorance and 
indifference upon the part of the citizens 
generally with regard to many of the most 
commonplace rules of health conservation. 
lo call to the individual attention the fact 
that many of the ravages of disease in the 
modern city may be successfully avoided 
by very simple means, imposing little effort 
upon the individual, is to immediately and 
immensely increase the safeguards of the 
community health. 

St. Paul has shown the results of this and 
of previous campaigns not alone in the more 


easily be made to realize that what protects 
the health of the city constitutes a direct 
personal protection to himself. 


V. R. IRVIN, 
Mayor. r 
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L.CITY MANAGERS 


Typhoid Fever Successfully 
Combatted 
ALpENA, Micu.—With the death rates 
from typhoid fever ranging from 30 to 95 
per 100,000 each year, our city was classed 
as very unhealthy. The cause was traced 








— 
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to the drinking water, so a chlorinating ap- 
paratus was installed and the typhoid death 
rates were reduced to what seems to be a 
minimum. 

\lpena is located in the northeast part of 
the lower peninsula on Thunder Bay, an 
arm of Lake Huron. Previous to 1907 the 
water-supply of Alpena was taken from a 
point about 4,000° feet northeast of the 
mouth of the Thunder Bay River. From 
1900 to 1907 the death rate from typhoid 
fever in the city averaged 31.2. In 1907 the 
city built a municipal water-works with the 
intake about 7,200 feet south of the mouth 
of the river. From 1908 to 1915 the aver- 
age yearly typhoid rate increased to, rough- 
ly, 67 per 100,000, with rates of nearly 95 
per 100,000 in 1911 and 1913. In the winter 
of 1914-1915 the State Board of Health 
made an examination of the river water and 
declared it unfit for drinking purposes with- 
out purification or sterilization. 

In November, 1915, the liquid chlorine 
apparatus was installed and daily chemical 
and bacteriological examinations of the 
water were made. A system was worked 
out so that the chlorine could be introduced 
into the water according to the pumpage 
and as needed from the sterilizing stand- 
point as indicated by daily examinations of 
the raw river water. This eliminated to a 
great extent the bad tastes which occurred 
when the apparatus was set to deliver a con- 
stant quantity of the gas based on a whole 
day's pumpage rate. Only at times of very 
bad water is there now any trouble from 
tastes in the water due to the chlorine, and 
this is because unduly large amounts of 
chlorine have to be introduced to sterilize 
the water satisfactorily. 

The effects on the health of the commun- 
ity were very satisfactory in 1916, for but 
one death from typhoid fever was reported. 
rhis gives a rate of something less than 8 
per 100,000, which is well within the limits 
of good public health conditions. 

During the first ten days of December, 
1916, the chlorinating apparatus had to be 
put out of commission, and the real benefits 
of its use were then even more strikingly 
illustrated. As soon as the apparatus was 
stopped the public was warned that it would 
be advisable to boil all water used in the 
household until further instructions were 
received from the authorities. As is unfor- 
tunately and usually the case, these instruc- 
tions were not followed by everyone, and 
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CHLORINATING APPARATUS AT ALPENA, 


MICH 
twelve cases of typhoid rever developed 
after the usual incubation period. This is 
one more case than was reported in the en 
tire eight months preceding, and of the 


eleven cases reported in the earlier period 
it was known that five were contracted out- 
side the city. Furthermore, upon investiga- 


tion it was learned that in every one ¢ 


f the 
twelve cases developing in December thos: 
afflicted had not heeded the advice to boil 
the water. 

It is now fully realized in Alpena that th 
typhoid death rate may be brought down to 
a normal figure by simple sterilization ot 
the water, but that on account of the lack 
of codperation on the part of some of the 
people theré_is always danger of an epi- 
demic when the apparatus is not in use. 

H, G. ROBY, 


City Manager 


Ca DEPARTMENTS 
of 





PUBLIC WORKS 


Sea Baths Day or Night 


ArLantic City, N. J.—During the sum- 





mer of 1916 the Department of Safety ex- 
perimented with flood lights on one section 
of Atlantic City’s famous beach, for the 
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purpose of ascertaining, first, whether or 
not there was any demand for night bath- 


ing, and second, the feasibility of the 


scheme if it proved popular 
flood high 
lights were installed on the roof of a pavil- 


For lighting candle-power 


ion at Virginia Avenue, and from this 
source the beach was illuminated for a 
space of about 500 yards, so that it was 


sufficiently light for bathers whether at the 


shore or out in the surf. The plan proved 
so popular that the illuminated space was 
entirely too small for the great number of 
people who desired to take advantage of this 
rhe result that 
contracted standards 
upon which to place the flood lights for the 
1917 season, and a far greater area of beach 
is to be illuminated. The beach from the 
Garden Pier down to Young’s Million Dol- 
lar Pier is to be made as bright as day by 
flood lights from dusk until eleven o’clock 


at night. 


nnovation has been we 


have for ornamental 


In order to safeguard the bathers at night 
there are to be a sufficient number of night 
life guards stationed at various points along 
the illuminated command of a 
addition, the regular 
hospital tents will be in service at night as 


the 


areas, in 
beach surgeon, In 


during day, in charge of the regular 


cle ctors., 
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The range of the new flood lights will be 
such that the sea will be illuminated for a 
sufficient distance beyond the breakers to 
allow those who desire to swim at night 
plenty of room without interference from 
the rollers. Guards and lifeboats will be 
stationed outside the breakers to keep the 
more venturesome bathers within bounds. 
The cost of the new lights will be about 


$250 each. They are to be so placed that 
the beach in front of most of the larger 


hotels will be lighted. 


W. FRANK SOOY, 
Department of Public Safety. 
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Improved Methods for the Collec- 
tion of Garbage and Ashes 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The ash and gar- 
bage collection of the city of Philadelphia 
is carried on by contract in the different 
sections of the city. Specifications are 
drafted by the Bureau of Highways and 
Street Cleaning for each new annual con- 
tract, and each year new improvements and 
methods are introduced into the collection 
thru the medium of these specifications. 
lhe chief improvements drafted into the 


Director, 


























LOADING THE NEW PHILADELPHIA REFUSE AND GARBAGE TRUCK 
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UNLOADING THE PHILADELPHIA REFUSE AND GARBAGE TRUCK AT THE DUMP 

1917 contracts were in the nature of regu- trucks now in use by a few of the c 
lations for the handling of the refuse col- tors, so that the Bureau will have g 
lected, so as to further materially reduce the evidence to use in case there is any obj¢ 
dirty conditions resulting from collections. tion on the part of other contractors to the 
In 1916, covers were required for all ash adoption of the trucks at a future dat 
wagons, and this requirement of itself was is interesting to note that the contractor 
effective in greatly reducing the amount of _ one of the districts has become so fully cot 
paper and ashes blown onto the streets. vinced of the economy of motor trucks f 
he wagons were built more solidly, and collection that he has of his own accord 

| this, too, prevented the escape of ashes onto gone ahead and purchased a full equipment 
the street. The specifications for IQ17 for his district. The city by no means dis 
called for metal wagons for the collection courages such action, but does all in it 
of ashes, and these new wagons are so con- power to encourage it 

: structed that they may be dumped from the The engineering department of the Inte: 
end without the use of a tail board, thus national Motor Company, A. IF. Ma 
doing away with the constant nuisance of chief engineer, has developed a truck which 
ashes dropping from the ends of the col- has proved very successful in the work 
lection wagons. Philadelphia. It has a body of sheet steel 


Beginning in 1916, the Bureau required construction, reinforced with four cont 
the contractors to increase the number of ous T-angles riveted to the sides and centet 
modern well-built, horse-drawn and motor l-angle, making three compartments. The 
trucks in service, but it is expected that in body 1s 


7 feet wide and 14 feet 2 1 
a few years all collections will be made by long. The height of the body itself is 26 
these new motor trucks. The use of horse- inches, sloping to a crown at the center with 
drawn wagons is of itself a dirt-producing a height of 48 inches. One of the featur: 
factor, and hence the Bureau is aiming to of this truck for garbage collection is that 
eliminate them. There will be some neces- there is a slight rise—of 3 inches—in th 
sary exceptions to the complete motoriza- floor of the body in a distance of 3 feet at 
tion of the collecting wagons, for they will the rear end. This rise places an obstruc 
not prove economical in very short hauls; tion in the way of any water which might 
but as these are few, the nuisance will be collect in the bottom of the body and run 
almost entirely eliminated. into the street and prove a nuisance. 
Careful data are kept on the motor The body is provided with side door 
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which are hinged in such a manner that the 
total lift from the street in loading is re- 
duced 12 inches when they are let down 
he doors are shown open in the accom- 
panying illustration, with the men loading 
the truck with refuse. The top is com- 
doors to each 
section, which can be completely, or partly, 
folded to facilitate loading. These doors 
are so constructed that they can be laid back 
on the doors of the opposite compartments, 


pletely enclosed, with double 


thus giving complete access to one whole 
side of the body. The capacity of the body 
is 10 cubic yards. 

rhe tz uil 
single piece of 


gate is made of a well- ante pe 
f sheet steel, and instead « 
being operated in the usual manner by at 
let down when the body is to be dumped, it 
is lifted clear automatically by a series of 
levers, as shown in the photograph repro- 
duced herewith, which represents the truck 
in a dumping position on the dump. When 
the body is at its maximum dumping angle 
of so degrees, the tail board is entirely clear 
of the body, thus allowing the truck to 
dump unobstructed. 

The lifting mechanism for tilting the 
hody is a combination chain and column 
In dumping the body the driver throws out 
his main driving clutch and throws in the 
dumper gear and driving dog. After gears 
and dog are in mesh, he throws in the main 
clutch again and the body is raised. When 
the body is at its maximum height the clutch 
is automatically thrown out. The body 
dumps entirely clear of ashes on account of 
the high angles at which it dumps 
FRED C. DUNLAP, 


Chief of Bureau of Highways, Department of 
Public Works. 
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Health Leagues in the Schools 

Kenosua, Wis.—With the assistance and 
cooperation of the educational department 
in Kenosha, the Health Department has re- 
cently organized Junior Health Leagues 
among the boys and girls in the grade 
school and has formed a similar organiza- 
tion in the high school. The purpose of 
these leagues is to aid the children in study- 
ing conditions relating to sanitation, sick- 
ness and death. The work is carried on by 








means of lectures and short interesting talks 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


IN THE 


Civic Cooperation Club of Henosha 
High School 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


tii KENOSHA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Kenosha, Wis. ae 19 


1, the undersigned, hereby apply for membership in the Civic 
Cooperation Club, and to be appointed, as a privilege of such mem 
bership, a Civic Cooperator and Junior Health Officer. 

| further agree, if this application for membership and appoint 
ment is accepted, to conform to the rules and regulations, constitu 
tion and by-laws, of the club, and to faithfully perform, to the best 

f my ability, al! duties that may be imposed upon me by such 
membership and appointment. 


(Signed ) 





Kenosha, Wis., _ se iin, 


This application has my approval; and | hereby authorize 
h .ifh application for membership appointment be ac- 
cepted, to act as a Civic Cooperator and Junidr Health Officer, and 
to actively take part in all the activities of the club. 


(Signed ) - 


Parent or Guardion. 


on hygiene and sanitation, and explanations 
of the city ordinances regarding these mat- 
ters. Extensive use is made of health ex- 
hibits and pamphlets, and we intend in the 
future to attempt to construct home-made 
health exhibits by encouraging the children 
to prepare charts and posters. 

The leagues are organized by schools, 
and, on joining, the children are requested 
to bring a written consent from their par- 
ents or guardian. They may then become 
members of the league by making the prom- 
ises required in the constitution and enter- 
ing into its activities. In the high school 
the work is carried on thru the Civic Co- 
operation Club, which is connected with the 
Kenosha Chamber of Commerce. Accom- 
panying this item is a reduced copy of the 
application for membership. 

A constitution has been prepared for the 
Junior Leagues which they usually adopt 
without change. It covers the customary 
form of constitutions with the name of the 
organization, its purpose and election of 
officers. Attached to it are suggestions for 
the by-laws. Article II of the constitution 
summarizes the purposes and efforts of the 
organization as follows: 
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(a) The sanitary improvement of the city 
»f Kenosha 
(b) The education of its members and the 


public generally in matters of sanitation 


(c) The education of its members in pet 
sonal hygiene and methods of increasing phys 
ical efficiency and resistance to disease 

(d) To eliminate preventable diseases from 
the city as far as may occur 

(e) To aid and support the health authori 
ties in their efforts to protect the health of 
the people 

(f) To encourage the sanitation and beaut 
fication of the homes of its members 

A creed and a health pledge have been 
issued and constitute a part of the working 





scheme of the leagues. 
My Creed 

I believe in our boys and girls 

I believe in our schools and industries 

I believe in clean entertainment 

I believe in clean streets and alleys 

| believe that much of my happiness and su 
cess in life depends upon the happiness and 
success of my neighbors. 

My Health Pledge 

I promise to strengthen my body by exercise, 
that it may be worthy and may be able to com- 
bat disease. 

I promise in all things to be temperate, and 
as best I may, to be a missionary of health 
and to tell others how diseases may be pre 
vented. 

I promise to labor that my home and my 
school may be clean, healthy and sanitary, and 
not to add to the burden of my teachers or m 
parents by careless, dirty or wasteful h ibits 

I promise to learn, as I have opportunit 
how disease may be prevented and to appl 
that knowledge wherever I can 

I will delight my own and my neighbors’ eyes 
with grass plots instead of rubbish heaps, with 
flowers instead of weeds. 

I will insure my own and my neighbors’ 
health by keeping alleys and barn lots clean 
and make our city fhe best on earth in which 
to live 

I will stand for what is right and honest and 
clean in all things. 


] 


During the summer months the members 
are given practical lessons and demonstra- 
tions in sanitation by taking them out in 
groups and having them spread crude oil 
on stagnant ponds, where such are found, 
to aid in the elimination of the mosquito 
They are taught to report all sanitary nuis- 
ances, such as manure piles, garbage cans 
in bad repair, and all unhealthful refus 
piles. In general it is our aim to teach the 
members not only how to become, but how 
to remain, physically fit, especially that the, 
may become health missionaries and he 
competent to advise, in an intelligent man- 


ner, those who have not been as fortunate 
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A City Park That Is a True 
Civic Institution 
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ized on June 30, 1911, with the object of 
providing park facilities for the residents 
of the district, which contains about ten 
square miles There are five members 
elected dire ctly by the people of the district 
at the regular election. Each year one new 
member is elected for a five-year term to 
replace the retiring member, thus always 
providing four experienced men on the 
board. 

Kosciuszko Park is the second site for a 
park selected by the Commissioners. It 
contains about ten acres, two whole city 
blocks, and is improved as a modern play- 
ground with a field house containing a 
splendidly equipped indoor gymnasium, an 
assembly hall, four club rooms, shower 
bath rooms with lockers, and a branch of 
the public library which occupies a promi- 
nent place in the building. 

he outdoor gymnasiums for boys and 
girls are provided with a running track, an 
athletic field, a children’s playground and 
six tennis courts. The whole is so arranged 
that it retains the full landscape effect, with 
large lawn spaces and groups of trees and 
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shrubs. This was obtained by skilfully 
screening off all the playgrounds on the out- 
skirts of the park, thus making them less 
prominent without diminishing their useful- 
ness in the least. 

rhe playgrounds are equipped with mod- 
ern apparatus, and all the gymnastic work 
is under a trained director, who is em- 
ployed the year round and directs both the 
indoor and the outdoor activities. In the 
construction of the playgrounds, a wire 
fence of simple design was used which has 
proved thus far very serviceable. It blends 
with the shrubbery, which almost conceals 
it and thus removes the appearance of a 
penal institution from the children’s play- 
ground. 

Kosciuszko Park, which was named after 
the great Polish patriot who was one of 
George Washington’s generals during the 
Revolutionary War, is centrally located in 
the residential district of a neighborhood of 
mixed nationality and is a real center of 
community life. 

hruout the evenings, as well as the days, 
hundreds of children occupy the play- 
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A SCENE ALONG THE BORDER OF KOSCIUSZKO PARK, CHICAGO 
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grounds and the library reading room, while 
the shower baths are in constant use. In 
the evenings, when the older members of 
the families in the neighborhood have re 
turned from work and have had their sup- 
pers, they soon crowd their way to the park 
to enjoy themselves in the many ways pro 
vided. There are the club rooms used by 
various organizations, and many indulge in 
dancing in the assembly hall, for which pet 
mits are freely given to different clubs and 
societies. Not infrequently entertainments 
are provided, such as musicals, dramatics, 
and instructing and interesting lectures on 
current and educational topics, which ar¢ 
always well attended. 

The dedication exercises of Kosciuszko 
Park were held on July 4, 1916, and were a 
great success Thousands of people stood 
out under the scorching sun during the ex- 
ercises—a great tribute, and proof of the 
appreciation in their hearts of the interest 
shown in them and the usefulness of such 
institutions in our national and community 
life. The athletic meet which was held in 
connection with the dedication exercises 
was the largest ever conducted by any park 
in the city and was carried thru to the end 
without any accident or trouble. 

During the winter the athletic field is 
flooded and provides a large space for skat- 
ing, which makes the park useful all the 
year. 

Kosciuszko Park has proved during the 
second year of operation that it is a valu- 
able public institution and a popular place 
in the life of the community, as well as a 
credit to the unselfish efforts of the men 
who first conceived the idea and did their 
best with the limited financial resources 
which the new and only partly developed 
district was able to provide. The children 
and young folks to whose interest and wel- 
fare this park is chiefly dedicated derive 
full benefit from the investment, and the 
older people enjoy the beautiful landscape 
effects which have been developed and take 
pleasure in watching the happy youngsters 
at play. 

I feel that the city of Chicago may take 
pride in its parks and that Kosciuszko Park 
is an excellent example of the practical 
philanthropy and civic interest of the citi- 
zens. 

THOMAS SKORUPA, 
Superintendent of Northwest Park District 
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A Practical Traffic Signal and 
Shelter 


RicHMOND, Va.—It is 





cepted fact that the use of traft 
the intersections of heavily traveled 
is a great benefit to the safe an 
handling of motor and 
hicles Whether this be by 
or by the use of mech inical signals 
by a traffic officer is, in a n 
ol choice. 

We have found in Richmond that tl 
of mechanical signals at the points of he 
iest traffic has proved the best method 
handling the problem. With a mec! 


signal which stays in place, and alwa S 
nals in the same manner, practi 
chances of misunderstanding are ¢ 
even when the driver of a vehicle is fro 

















THE NEW RICHMOND TRAFFIC POLICE 
SHELTER 
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out of town and unfamiliar with local traf- 
fic regulations and signals. 

The device for signaling and the shelter 
devised to afford protection developed by 
the writer, which are now in use in Rich- 
mond, are shown in the photograph. The 
signal consists of four arms painted white 
and red alternately and bearing the word 
“OPEN” in black letters on the white arms 
and “CLOSED” in white letters on the red 
arms. Each arm is equipped with electric 
lights showing thru a red lens in the 
“closed” arm and a white lens in the “open” 
arm. The electric current for the lights is 
furnished by a storage battery in the shel- 
ter under the signal. The arms are mounted 
on a 1¥%-inch gas pipe as a standard, which 
is turned by a handle within the shelter. 

The earlier signals installed were pro- 
vided with an umbrella to protect the of- 
ficer on duty from the sun and rain. The 
pipe supporting the arms was, in these cases, 
hent to go around the umbrella. A great 
improvement in appearance and in effec- 
tiveness of protection from the elements 
was made when the present type of shelter 
was designed. The shelter is a hexagonal 
house with windows which can be raised 
and lowered according to the state of the 
weather. The diagonal width of the shelter 
is 4 feet, and the height from floor to ceil- 
ing is 6 feet 8 inches, thus providing ample 
room for the tallest of traffic officers. The 
distance from the ceiling to the roof is 1 
foot. The floor of the shelter stands 4 
inches above the street, so that there is 
little danger that the floor will be flooded 
in case of heavy showers. The entire build- 
ing is constructed of pine and the roof is 
of tin. The shelters are painted orange 
with brown trimmings and present a very 
pleasing appearance to the passerby. 


W. L. BRADLEY, 
Traffic Police Sergeant. 





| Crit. ces | 
Unique Publicity Provision of the 
New City Charter of Alameda, Cal. 

AcaMepa, Cat.—In the new city charter 
adopted at a special election held January 9, 
1917, a unique provision was included rela- 
tive to the publicity given to the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for city offices. It is 
believed that this is the first instance of this 
publicity scheme in this country. 
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to 


/State of California, 
County of Alameda—-ss. 
City of Alameda, 


Frank Otis 


being first duly sworn, deposes 
and says: 





I am a candidate seeking the office of Councilman. I was 
born in San Francisco and since 1884 have resided at 
1609 Santa Clara avenue. I am a business lawyer and am 
a taxpayer of Alameda. I grgduated from the San Fran- 
cisco public schools and University of California. I was 
admitted to practice law in 1876 and have since followed 
that profession. 

Il was a member of the Alameda Board of Education 
ftom 1899 to 1907, being president the last six years. I 
was a member of the Legislature from Alameda for four 
years, and Mayor of Alameda for two years. I was also 
a member of two Boards of Freeholders. 

I was president two years of the Alumni Association of 
the University of California; Alumni councillor for fifteen, 
years; president twelve years of State League of Mutual 
Building and Loan Associations; director of the San Fran- 
cisco Olympic Club and Mercantile Library Association; 
president two years of Unitarian Club of Alameda, and 
director and president of many financial companies. 

During my incumbency of all offices much constructive 
work, I believe, was done. While president of the School 
Board I helped to obtain not only material construction of 
school buildings, but also upbuilding of the teaching corps 
on real merit. Im the Legisisture I handled important, 
University bills, the certified mflk bill, bills regulating and 
preventing abuses of building and loan association’, and 
the Otis-Walker anti-racetrack gambling bill. I have 
always been a firm believer in co-operation and early rec- 
ognized that the mutual building and loan association 
would help to build homes, create taxable property and 
develop good citizenship. 

The names of twenty residents of the City of Alameda to, 
whom I refer are: 

Hon. Joh. Elisworth Frank V. Bordwell 

Charles C. Ajams Martin Lemeke 

James 15. Hall William Higby 

Herbert D. Clark Louls Bruzzone 

Henry Michaels Dr. W. R. Hughes 
E. J. Bevan W. C. Sharpstein 
Geo. W. Scott H. G. Mehrtens 
Dr. James K. Hamilton Walter S._McLean 
Edwin 'A. Larkin Jos. J. Statiier 
Geo. H. Mastick Wynn Meredith 


(Signed) FRANK-~ OTIS. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2ist day of 
Februaty, 1917> 


P R. E. BOSSHARD, 
(Seat) City Clerk. 


Times-Star Coos Alameda’ 
SAMPLE STATEMENT OF A SUCCESSFUL 
CANDIDATE 


Following is an abstract from the new 
charter showing the section relating to 
“Publicity of Qualifications” : 

At least fifteen days before the day of elec- 
tion each candidate may deliver at his own cost 
to the city clerk a verified statement with 
printed copies thereof equal to the number of 
qualified electors. Each copy shall be printed 
on white paper four inches wide by nine inches 
long, and shall have the candidate’s photo-en- 
graving printed thereon, followed by his name, 
the office for which he is a candidate, and a 
statement as to his residence, place of birth, 
present occupation, and what public office he 
has held, and whether he is a taxpayer in the 
city of Alameda. He may give such other in- 
formation regarding his experience and quali- 
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fications as might enable the electors to esti- 
mate his fitness to fill the office. Such state- 
ment shall also contain the names of not more 
than twenty residents of the city of Alameda 
to whom he refers. One copy of such state- 
ment shall be mailed to each qualified elector, 
with the sample ballot. 

In reading the above, one will note that 
candidates are permitted to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to use this publicity fea- 
ture, but its use is not made mandatory. Of 
the twenty-four candidates who had op- 
position at the last election, twenty-two took 
advantage of the opportunity. The accom- 
panying reproduction shows the statement 
of one of the candidates, reduced from the 
size required by the charter. It is believed 
this offers the best means for the electors to 
learn something of the candidates for whom 
they are asked to vote, And, furthermore, 
it places all candidates on an equal footing. 

Personal inquiry among the 
shows a general approval of the method 
The expense of the statements is borne by 
the candidates, and the distribution of the 
statements to the voters is carried out by 
the city. It would appear that this would 
entail a heavy expense for mailing, but, in- 
asmuch as two ounces of printed matter 


citizens 


may be sent for one cent, there was no ex- 
cess charge for postage, as the total weight 
of the envelope, sample ballot, instruction 
card and the twenty-two statements was a 


little less than two ounces. Alameda has a 
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registered voting population of 12,600, and 
every voter received a set of these state 
ments as provided in the charter Che onl 
cost in excess of the old method of sendin 
information to voters concerning elections 
was $105 for extra clerical assistace 


R, E, BOSSHAR 
Cit 
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BALTIMORE, Mb.- 
water-supply of Baltimore, Md., is the Gu: 


powder River. From the impounding res 
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A PORTION OF THE PLANTED AREA AT UPPER LOCH RAVEN, BALTIMORE WATER SUPPLY 
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PLANTING TREES ON ABANDONED FARM LANDS OF PART OF THE BALTIMORE WATER- 
SHED 


alleviate this condition as far as possible, 
the Division of Forestry is planting the 
open land for the Water Department. 

The usual planting plan has been drawn 
and about 100,000 small plants are used each 
year. The stock for the most part is four- 
year-old transplants, and is used in the 
6-foot by 6-foot method, making 1,210 trees 
to the acre. At this time more than 400,000 
young trees have been planted. White pine 
is the predominating species, and a number 
of valuable hardwoods, such as red oak, 
white ash and tulip are used in connection 
with the pine. The city does not raise any 
stock from seed for this planting work. 
The transplants are either bought in the 
open market, or grown from seedlings 
which the city buys and holds for two years 
in the nursery. 

With the present high cost of material 
and municipal labor, the cost of this plant- 
ing averages about $15 per acre. This cost 
is rather high for ordinary forest planting, 
but it must be remembered that the trans- 
plant stock such as is used costs about $8.50 
per thousand, and that city laborers receive 
$2.25 for eight hours’ work. 

The plantations which have been made so 
far have become well established and are 
developing in a satisfactory manner. 


R. BROOKS MAXWELL,, 


City Forester 


[ From WATER 
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Machine Excavating and Refilling 
in Trench Work 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Four years ago 
the Water Department of the city of Min- 
neapolis purchased a trench excavator to 
do the major part of the work in prepar- 
ing the trench for a new 54-inch steel force 
main. The machine was purchased for $10,- 
000 and weighs nearly 100,000 pounds. 
When the excavating machinery proper is 
raised for moving, the machine measures 
56 feet over all. 

The trench for which the machine was 
primarily bought was a three-mile excava- 
tion with the entire cut thru heavy clay soil. 
The shoulders were trimmed by four men 
following the excavator with slicing bars to 
prevent the side from caving in, and no 
sheathing was used. In some places where 
sandy strata were struck or where the 
soil was saturated, occasional bracing was 
placed, but this was only the exception. 
The amount of slicing from the sides de- 
pended on the character of the earth. Even 
in distinctly sandy soil no sheathing was 
used. The sides were allowed to slope, 
forming a trench of considerable width. 
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[his was permitted because it was thought 
that where the trench had to be left open 
for long sections of the pipe for testing the 
main before backfilling, it would be more 
economical to handle more earth by machin- 
ery than to provide, set and remove exten- 
sive sheathing. Whenever there is addi- 
tional work of this nature in sand, the same 
methods will be employed. 

The excavator is capable of cutting a 
trench from 24 inches up to 72 inches in 
width and up to 18 feet in depth. On the 
work here two 36-inch buckets on three 
chains were used in cutting the 72-inch 
trench for the 54-inch main, which was 
about 11 feet deep. This allowed amplk 
room for the laying of a 20-inch cast iron 
drain pipe below the 54-inch main 

The backfilling was done by a 5-cubic 


yard steam shovel. Where tamping was 
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necessary, and particular] 


laborers tamped the earth by 


remaining earth was replaced | 


with water used for puddling 
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men accompanied the shovel outfit 
in the puddling. As all the excavated « 
could not be returned to the trench 
tirely separate crew followed the shove 
removed all surplus earth for fill 

he costs for the operation ol the tre 
ing machine were as follows: engine 
timekeeper, one-fourth tin SI 
watchman, $3; fireman, $2.75; team, $ 
borers, $2.50; foreman, $4.50 Whe 
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Number of cubic yards excavated, 39,201. 

Unit cost of excavating per cubic yard, 9.3 
cents. 

Unfortunately, no costs for backfilling are 
available on this piece of work, but data are 
available from the backfilling on the trench 
for a 48-inch pipe line laid in 1914 thru a 
built-up section of the city. Complete rec- 
ords were kept of the cost of handling earth 
in backfill, hauling off surplus earth and re- 
leveling the street surface. The following 
crew was employed in the work in connec- 
tion with the shovel: engineer, $6; fireman, 
$2.75; night watchman, $3; tank team, $5; 
two pitmen, $2.50 each. On the resurfacing 
work and the disposal of the surplus earth 
there were an assistant foreman at $3, six 
teams at $5 each, and laborers at $2.50 each. 

lotal lineal feet of trench backfilled, 9,250. 

lotal cubic yards in trench and bell holes, 


Cost of operating shovel, including repairs, 
$1,145.92. 

Unit cost per cubic yard, 48 cents. 

Total cubic yards hauled off the street, 6,024. 
(Some of this was on long haul.) 


Total cost of hauling and surfacing, $s,- 
156.48. 


Unit cost per cubic yard, 85.6 cents. 

On the basis of total cost of backfilling 
and clearing the street, the cost was as fol- 
lows: 

lotal cost of above work, $6,302.40. 

Potal cubic yards handled, 29,957. 

Total cost per cubic yard, 21.2 cents. 

The excavating machine was purchased 
for trench work of considerable magnitude 
and has been used only for heavy construc- 
tion. All small mains have been laid by 
hand, but there is no doubt that the increas- 
ing scarcity of labor and the increasing high 
prices for labor will make the use of a 
smaller machine very feasible on the nar- 
rower trenches in some kind of soil. 

All municipal work in this city is done by 
day labor under the direction of the various 
department heads, and the policy of the 
local government has been to favor that 
kind of labor. Within the last two or three 
years there has been an extended period of 
scarcity of men, and with these conditions 
prevailing it will be necessary to consider 
even more seriously the use of labor-saving 
machinery wherever it can be applied 
thruout the city. 

J. A. JENSEN, 
Supervisor. 
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Uniform Specifications for Fire 
Couplings 

Lima, Onto.—In communities where 
there is likely to Be need of assistance from 
the outside in case of conflagration, there 
is also need of standardizing the equipment 
to such an extent that fire apparatus from 
one city may be of use in another city. If 
the standards of threads for couplings are 
different in the two communities, an engine 
which has traveled a great distance to fight 
a fire may be forced to remain idle because 
it cannot couple up to a hydrant. 

This has been the case in and around 
Lima for years. Scarcely any two contigu- 
ous cities had similar specifications for 
couplings, and hence they could not readily 
expect assistance from neighboring cities 
in case of need. To overcome this de- 
ficiency the writer invited all fire chiefs 
from cities within a radius of 50 miles of 
Lima to meet and discuss ways and means 
of solving the problem. 

The results of this meeting of April, 1917, 
were twofold. The chiefs unanimously 
adopted a standard thread for hose coup- 
lings and water plugs. This is a noteworthy 
step in the right direction, as it makes all 
municipal investments in fire departments 
within the area affected mutual benefits. In 
addition to this great achievement, the 
chiefs attending this conference organized 
with the underwriters within the district for 
the purpose of still further increasing their 
effectiveness in aiding each other. The Co- 
operative Association of Western Ohio Fire 
Chiefs was formed at a meeting on April 
26, 1917. It is the intention of the organi- 
zation to meet twice each year for discus- 
sion and cooperation. The next meeting 
will be in October in St. Marys, Ohio. 

The fire department of Lima includes 
nine automobile fire machines in addition to 
the chief’s car. This equipment was not 
purchased at one time, but about a year ago 
Director of Public Safety, Col. A. E. Gale, 
purchased five motor trucks for the depart- 
ment. At the May meeting of the City 
Council a $16,000 bond issue was passed for 
the purchase of three new pieces of motor 
apparatus. These new machines are to be 
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installed in three houses, one in old House 
No. 3; 
Nos. 5 and 6, which were completed about 
July 1 this year. 


and one each in the two new houses. 


In order to increase the water-supply of 
Lima and hence the effectiveness of the 
fire department, contracts were let this past 
winter for the construction of a billion-gal- 
lon reservoir occupying a 130-acre tract 
near the corporate limits of the city. This 
reservoir will probably be completed about 
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Efficient Fire Protection Reduces 
Insurance Premiums 


SoutH BEnp, IN In a city five 
and a half miles in area and containing suc 
great industries as the Studebaker (| 
tion of America, the Singer Sewing Ma 
chine Company, the Olivet j 
Wilson Brothers’ Shirt 
Birdsell Manufacturing ‘( 


many other smaller factories « 
and 300 hands, we 


kept 


tween 50 

stant vigilance, 

usually low. 
Between the first 

of March, 1917, there wer« 

only two bad fires. Most of the fires ar 

lue to the burning of soft itl 


ponderance of wood shingle roofs over 
entire city This is the one great ret 
factor in further reducin Ir 

There are 67 men in the depart 
ing a population of about 70,000 peopl 
constant care and fidelity. The business di 
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trict of the city is made up chiefly of three- 
and four-story buildings of old and highly 
combustible material. 

We have in service four pieces of horse- 
drawn apparatus where the runs are not 
long. Fach of these pieces carries from 
1,000 to 1,100 feet of 24-inch fire hose and 
the usual equipment. 

\t present we have in service a complete 
line of motor apparatus which has been giv- 
ing the best of service The pieces with 
their equipment are: one 75-foot aerial 
truck with 358 feet of ladders and a full line 
of tools; one double 70-gallon chemical with 
two lines of 34-inch hose and the necessary 
small tools; one 750-gallon combination 
hose car and pumper; one 55-foot service 
truck ; three hose trucks carrying from 1,300 
to 1,400 feet of 2%-inch hose: two extin- 
guishers and short ladders, with the neces- 
Sary axes, crowbars, pipes, door openers 
and similar equipment; and one hose truck 
carrying 1,250 feet of 2'%-inch hose and 
tools 

By the addition of a 75-foot aerial truck 
and a 750-gallon pumper for use in the busi- 
ness district, the insurance premiums were 
reduced about 13 per cent. This addition to 
our equipment has been particularly favor- 
ably commented on by business men and 
property owners in the city. 

IRVING W. SIBREL, 
Fire Chief 


Sron COUNTY 
ENGINEERS 


Concrete Culvert Construction 

Fatrview, Mayor County, Oxia.—The 
methods employed in concrete culvert con- 
struction and the costs of the work com- 
pleted within the last fiscal year in our 
county are perhaps of interest to those en- 
gaged in the same line of work. 

















In order to standardize, as much as pos- 
sible, the work of construction, we have 
come to using either 4-foot or 8-foot wing 
walls on most of our culverts. In this way 
we are able to make up our forms as two 
pieces for wing walls, and if an 8-foot wall 
is desired we use both sections, or only one 
section for a 4-foot wall. 

Lumber forms are used for all walls and 
wings, while for floor slabs and arch rings 
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TYPE OF CULVERT USED IN MAJOR COUNTY, 
OKLA. 


we use No. 16 galvanized iron sheets cut 
into g-inch strips each 10 feet long. One 
edge of the strip is bent up for 2 inches, 
making the effective width only 7 inches, so 
the 2 inches will act as an angle iron so 
that it will fit over a joint in making the 
forms for a flat slab culvert, and the angles 
fit into notched wooden centers for arch cul- 
verts. The wingwall and head-wall forms 
are made from flooring. A gasoline mixer 
is employed on all work. 

The labor for all our work is paid on the 
following schedule: foreman, with horse 
and buggy, $4.50 per day; one man with 
team at $4.50 per day, and four men at 
$2.50 each per day. The men board them- 
selves out on the job and use the foreman’s 
horse and buggy for securing groceries and 
other supplies needed. The other team is 
used for hauling cement from storage, re- 
moving excavation, hauling water and mov- 
ing the entire outfit from place to place. 

Aside from two large concrete bridges 
which were built by contract, we built 1,237 
cubic yards of concrete culverts at an aver- 
age cost of $12.09 per cubic yard, which in- 
cludes all labor and material. The costs 
average on a cubic yard basis as follows: 
labor, $3.45; moving paid for in addition to 
the bridge gang, 26% cents; form lumber, 
32% cents; mixer, tools, wire, etc., 21% 
cents. We used 6,880 sacks of cement at an 
average cost of 52 cents, with 81/5 cents 
for hauling. Rock for two-thirds of the cul- 
verts was hauled to the sites by contract, 
but broken by the bridge gang with sledges ; 
sand was delivered to the jobs by contract. 

A 1:2:4 mixture is used for slab con- 
struction, a 1:2%:5 mixture for the walls 
and wings, and 1:3:5 mixture for all 
arches. 

All culverts which have been built in the 
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TYPICAL CONCRETE BRIDGE, MAJOR COUNTY, OKL: 


county are in excellent condition and no 


cracks have been noticed. 

lhe following paragraphs are devoted to 
a recapitulation of some of the laws relat 
ing to the performance of road duty and to 
the building of culverts and bridges 

\ll males between the ages of 21 
and 50 are subject to call for four days’ 
work of eight hours each year. A list of all 
persons affected by this law is made by the 
Supervisor on the first of January and July 
each year. The names are arranged alpha- 
betically and are filed with the Township 
Clerk. When men are called for road duty 
the men are notified of the time and plac« 


of duty at least three days in advance. If 
a man brings a team with him and uses it in 
the work, he receives credit for two days’ 
work for each one of actual service. Any 


man may become exempt from road duty by 
payment of $5 for the year. It is required 
that one-half of all road duty for one year 
be worked before the first of July and that 
the remainder be performed in the last six 
months, there being no provision for a man 


to let his road duty 


promise that he will 
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Methods and Materials for Paving Between 
Street Railway Tracks’* 


The Practice in St. Louis 
By C. L. Hawkins 


Engineer, Maintenance of Way, United Railways Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


lhe United Railways Company of St. 
Louis operates about 300 miles of track 
in paved streets, and granite, ‘brick, creo- 
soted wood blocks, asphalt, concrete and 
macadam track pavements are in use. Some 
of these types, however, are not at all suited 
for use where street railway tracks are laid. 
In general, it may be said, that the granite 
block has proved to be the most practical 
material to use for a pavement laid against 
the rail, as the vibration of the rail caused 
by moving cars, even where heavy screw 
spikes and steel tie plates are used, has little 
effect upon the granite blocks, while the 
other types of pavement are either de- 
stroyed by the vibration or ruined by the 
water which gets under them thru the space 
between the rail and the pavement caused 
by the vibration of the rails. 

Concrete pavements have not been a suc- 
cess for this purpose, because when the 
pavement becomes damaged by wear and 
by track repairs, wagons and other vehicles 
cannot be kept off the pavement long 
enough for the concrete in the repaired 
portions to become thoroly set. Brick pave- 
ments are not expensive in the first cost, but 
their life is comparatively short, especially 
in the case of brick laid within six or eight 
inches of the rails. Asphalt pavements are 
unsatisfactory for this service, because the 
water gets under the asphalt thru the open- 
ings along the rail caused by the rail vibra- 
tion, or thru the granite toothing where the 
granite is laid adjoining the rail. The use 
of granite along the rail greatly reduces 
the cost of maintenance of asphalt pave- 
ment. 

Creosoted wood block pavements are ex- 
pensive in both first cost and maintenance. 
Almost all of the blocks are damaged or 
completely destroyed when they are re- 
moved to permit track or pavement repairs. 


The pavement frequently buckles on account 


* The third of a series of articles, begun in the July 
issue, on this subject. 


of expansion caused by moisture or freez- 
ing. Creosoted wood block pavements be- 
come very slippery when covered with a 
small amount of clay, snow or sleet, and 
when so covered they are a continual source 
of annoyance to the operating department. 
In cities where wagons frequently use the 
car tracks, the car service is demoralized 
after snows or when the pavements are cov- 
ered with mud or sleet. From an operating 
standpoint it is the most objectionable type 
of pavement for car tracks. 

Creosoted block pavements have been laid 
in St. Louis on various types of foundation. 
Blocks have been laid on the ordinary sand 
cushion one inch thick, on a cushion con- 
sisting of moist cement and sand, and also 
in hot pitch poured directly on to the smooth 
finished concrete base. All of the blocks 
have been laid with an asphalt paving filler. 

In granite pavements the greatest objec- 
tion has been due to the uneven surface. 
The older granite pavements were laid 
without fillers which would properly protect 
the edges of the blocks, and after a few 
years’ use the edges wore away and the 
pavement became rough and noisy. The 
use of cement grout has greatly reduced this 
objection. 

During the year 1913 several miles of 
track in St. Louis were paved with re- 
dressed granite blocks. These redressed 
blocks were secured by breaking the old 
granite so as to form two granite blocks of 
a size much smaller than the original block. 
The reduction in size of the block enables 
the workman to produce a much smoother 
surface than can be secured with the blocks 
of the original size, and the use of a cement 
grout filler with these redressed blocks fur- 
nishes a very satisfactory track pavement, 
a track pavement which is practically noise- 
less, and is not objectionable on account of 
slipperiness in bad weather. The blocks 
can be relaid if they are removed on ac- 
count of repair work. The blocks removed 
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from a given area and redressed will lay 
approximately the same area of new pave- 
ment. In the case of tracks laid with 71 
rails, flange blocks averaging approximately 
ten inches in length are used, but the other 
blocks in the pavement have an average 
length of approximately six inches. It is 
thought that even smaller blocks laid on 
a damp cement and sand bed with cement 
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filler will produce a very satisfactory 
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Traffic Congestion and the Citizen’s Pocketbook 


OME facts recently published in Ser- 
vice, a publication issued by the New 

York Railways Company, of New 
York City, show that in the retail 
of Fifth Avenue a pedestrian can beat a 
taxicab during crowded hours 
stance, to 


section 


In one in- 
go by automobile from Forty 
Thirty-fourth Street, which is 
exactly half a mile, took twenty-six minutes 
The Fifth 


second to 


Avenue Association estimates 
that $750,000 a day is lost thru these in- 
creasing traffic blockades. In one tabula- 
tion by the car company it was shown that 


from July 1 to Nove 


- 1 1 
Car Was blocked | ¢ 
on the tracks, etc., onc¢ 
In suggesting rem 


Railways Company say 


Nearly 25 per ¢ 
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Courtesy of New York Railways Service 


HOW CONGESTION 


Here street cars are almost lost in a traffic tangle 


INCREASES COSTS 


on Barclay Street, New ¥ 


hour to go from Cortlandt Street to Forty-second Street; formerly it took 


is added the cost of food, coal, etc. 


The street car earns nothing in delays 
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News and Ideas for Commercial 


and Civic Organizations 





The Proposed Wilmington Port 
Terminal 

WitmMincton, Det.—The Wilmington 
Chamber of Commerce held a banquet in 
May for the purpose of discussing the de 
velopment of Wilmington’s river front and 
the establishment of a port terminal at that 
point. John Meigs, Jr., a harbor engineer 
ing expert, who had been asked to investi 
gate the possibilities of creating an impor 
tant terminal at Wilmington, read a lengthy 
report on the subject and submitted recom 
mendations and plans showing how the ter 
minal could be built. He had made a care- 
ful study of the local situation for the 
Chamber of Commerce, and he illustrated 
his lecture with lantern slides, giving views 
of some of the most important harbors in 
the world. He also showed on the screen 
his plans for the Wilmington development. 

Mr. Meigs enumerated the following 
basic needs of Wilmington for the establish- 
ment of such a terminal: 

“1. Easy accessibility to an extensive tribu 
tary region and a considerable producing and 
consuming population. (This is first in order 
and most important, as without it any further 

msideration of the subject would, of course, 

e futile.) 


“2. Deep and ample channels to the sea, and 

safe anchorage for ships awaiting orders 

“3. Proper mooring and docking facilities, 
umple-sized piers for the handling of freight, 
and suitable mechanical equipment for the 
prompt and economical loading and discharg 
ing of vessels 

“4. Adequate railroad connections to the 
tributary back country; intimate physical rela 
tions between the railroads and the water 
front; and unrestricted facilities for the 
prompt interchange of freight between the 
piers and warehouses and any and all of the 
railroads tapping the territory which the port 
is to serve. 

“5. Sufficient warehousing accommodations 
to properly take care of overflow cargo held 
for delayed delivery into the back country or 
pending the arrival of ships. 

“6. In addition to these it may be added that 
ny port expecting to develop along rational 
usiness lines must be in charge of an admin 
istrative organization adequately empowered 
to efficiently organize the complete activities 
of the port—its channels, anchorages, docks, 
piers, warehouses, marginal and communicat- 
ing streets, and its belt line and other allied 
railroad tracks and yards.” 


} 


Mr. Meigs then specified which of these 
facilities the city possesses and which 
should be acquired and how. He described 
three possible terminal sites, and recom- 
mended the development of the westerly 
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bank of the Christiana and Delaware rivers 
extending between the Lobdell Car Wheel 
works and the Pigeon Point pier of the Wil- 
mington & Northern Railroad. There are 
nearly 400 acres in this tract, and he stated 
that the space is ample for the purpose and 
should be developed in an intensive manner, 
with proper coordination of the various 
component elements that go to make up an 
efficient and harmonious design. He showed 
that the entrance and exit of into 
and out of their docks at this point would be 
from broad channels which are unhampered 
by obstruction of any kind. 

The essential features of the project he 
described as follows: 


vessels 


“The marginal avenue and belt line railway 
is the vertebral column of any really efficient 
port layout, upon which the other elements of 
the plan may be suspended at convenient and 
appropriate points. From this marginal way, 
feeders in the shape of railroad spurs and 
wagon ways extend out into every individual 
factor of the plant, and by means of them ab- 
solute freedom of movement of cargo is at- 
tained between all of the various parts of the 
terminal, to the back country thru the rail- 
roads, and to the city itself by the widened and 
paved Christiana Avenue, the main artery of 
the central district. 

“On the river side of the marginal way are 
located the piers—of varied design to meet the 
demands of every variety of cargo—and on the 
shore side, are, first, the storage warehouses 
for overflow and heldover cargo; and behind 
these, in turn, rows of industrial buildings, con- 
sumers and producers of the goods which pass 
in and out of the port area by ship, by rail and 
by dray. These latter facilities are among the 
most important in any comprehensive port ter- 
minal, and, in fact, to a manufacturing com- 
munity such as Wilmington, the possibility of 
coordinating the new enterprises which would 
he drawn to such g locality, with the water- 
front development proper, is probably the most 
impelling incentive that could be held out to 
the city to make itself into a port. Amok 
railroad yards, locomotive roundhouses, and 
all the auxiliary equipment necessary for the 
independent operation of the port belt line 
should, of course, be provided. 

“On the general plan, the area north of the 
Christiana has been shown improved with a 
concrete quay wall along the line of Edge 
Moor bulkhead, at which shins may be berthed 
for the accommodation of the industrial area 
in the rear of it. It is suggested that this area 
may be develoned into a free nort, similar to 
those in the high import tariff countries of 
Europe—of which Hamburg’s free port is a 
notable example. Within this area, which 
would be physically segregated from its sur- 
roundings, and properly guarded, imported 
dutiable raw materials from overseas could be 
introduced, manufactured into finished prod- 
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ucts and re-exported from the cou 
the imposition of tariff duties 

“To the westward of the industrial areas on 
both sides of the Christiana 
cated residential devel 
imity to them.” 
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Mr. Meigs realizes that Wilmington is 
not at present prepared to undertake in its 
entirety the prosecution of a general com 
prehensive scheme such as that outlined, but 
he states that it is not necessary for its suc 
cess that it should be completed at once, or 
in a decade, or even in a quarter of a cen 
tury. He recommends, however, that som« 
kind of a broad, logical plan be adopted be 
fore the commencement of any actual work. 

One of the drawings submitted by Mr 
Meigs is reproduced herewith 

CHARLES WARNER 


President, Board of Harbor Commissioner 
Wilmington. 


+ + 


A Commercial Club’s Agricultural 
Activities 


Rounpbup, Mont.—In addition to carrying 
m the usual work done by commercial or- 
ganizations in small communities, such as 
building up the city, giving attention to civic 
improvements, keeping the city clean, pub- 
lishing booklets and other material adver- 
tising Roundup and Musselshell County, the 
organization specializes on helping the farm 
ers of the country tributary to Roundup 

The Club publishes a 
taining articles of 
sale and exchange column, 
Commercial Club affairs. 
distributed free of 
farmers within a radius of thirty miles of 
the city. 
tains a free employment bureau to assist the 


farm bulletin con 
interest to farmers, a 
and news of 
This bulletin is 
charge to over 


I ,000 
The Commercial Club also main 


farmers in obtaining help, sometimes send 
ing to other places for the men, and makes 
no charge for the service to either party 
A monthly auction sale of cattle and horses 
is held for their benefit, 
charge to them. The organization secures 
and sends to the farmers without cost all 
the government farm bulletins. A 
in agriculture is now being arranged to be 
held in the schoolhouses thruout the county, 


this also without 
course 


and dairy cattle are being secured for the 
farmers enter the 
The Commercial finances th 


transactions. 
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TOSEPHSON, 


Secretary Commercial Club 
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An Improvement Program for 
St. Louis 


Str. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Commer- 
cial Club and the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce have long been interested in 
bringing the city up to a higher standard 
of industrial and civic development, and 
have strongly advocated the improvement 
of the river front as one means of doing so. 
hose organizations finally appointed a 
hoard of Engineers to prepare plans for the 
river front improvement, and asked it to 
suggest other improvements which would 
benefit the city both physically and com- 
mercially. The engineers have issued their 
report, and it contains many valuable rec- 
ommendations. The changes and improve- 
ments suggested have such a strong bear- 
ing upon the growth of the city in the years 
to come that a copy of the report and of 
the plans which it includes has been filed 
with the City Plan Commission to aid it in 
the formulation of a city plan for the future 
development of the city. 

The first subject dealt with in the report 
is the improvement of the river front, and 
in this the Board of Engineers had particu- 
larly in mind the necessity for hastening 
the commercial progress of the city. <A 
space in the section of the river to be im- 
proved is reserved in the plans for pleasure 
grounds or park purposes, but is to be de- 
voted to industrial purposes later if desired. 
The plan contemplates the improvement of 
the river between the Eads Bridge and the 
Municipal Bridge, and includes the reten- 
tion of the northern half of that portion of 
the wharf, with a paved slope for the use 
of the existing type of river steamboats; the 
building of a vertical quay wall along the 
southern half of that portion of the wharf, 
with warehouses, track and teaming facili- 
ties, and modern apparatus for handling 
freight; the reconstruction of the area be- 
tween First Street and the wharf, providing 
team tracks for the use of that section of 
the city and switching facilities for ware- 
houses and industrial plants. 

The plan also contemplates the building 
of an approach from the levee tracks to the 
Municipal Bridge, the object of this being 
to obviate the necessity for transporting 
freight thru a certain congested district. 
It is also proposed to improve the River 
Des Peres. This is referred to as a project 
that should have immediate attention, since 
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it is a measure designed to prevent the 
flooding of the present and future industrial 
districts in the valley of the river. It is 
also proposed to build a railroad along the 
River Des Peres and this would result in 
the development of an important industrial 
district. 

Other features in the plans include the 
improvement of the suburban passenger ser- 
vice, to be accomplished by using the tunnel, 
with proper extensions and connections and 
with electric traction thru it; the recon- 
struction of the central part of the city be- 
tween Twelfth Street and Grand Avenue, 
including the establishment of a parkway 
in the district; the extension of the water- 
works system in order to increase the ca- 
pacity of the plant to 120,000,000 gallons 
per day. It is also recommended, since St. 
Louis, with its river front of nineteen miles, 
is without a driveway from which a view of 
the river or of the country on the Illinois 
side can be obtained except for one very 
short drive, that the road called Kingshigh- 
way be extended northward, and that nu- 
merous other drives be constructed along 
the river. For this purpose and for the pur- 
pose of acquiring certain attractive sites for 
recreation grounds, a bond issue of $3,000,- 
000 is suggested. 

Certain improvements which had pre- 
viously been recommended by the Board of 
Public Service are also mentioned in the 
report. These include additional parks, 
playgrounds, swimming pools and improve- 
ments to existing parks; motorizing the fire 
department; requirements of the street and 
sewer departments; additional sewers; a 
municipal farm; Koch hospital for tubercu- 
losis, and markets. For these a bond issue 
of $11,650,000 is recommended. 

The estimated cost of all the improve- 
ments recommended in this report is placed 
at $61,260,000, bonds to be issued in the sum 
of $62,000,000. Some of the projects will 
of necessity be-deferred until the state con- 
stitution is amended to allow an increase in 
bonded indebtedness and to permit of ex- 
cess condemnation. In preparing this re- 
port, the Board of Engineers was assisted 
by city officials, architects, engineers, busi- 
ness men and others interested in the ques- 
tions under consideration, with whom it 
held many meetings and conferences. 


A. L. BOSTWICK, 
Secretary, City Plan Commission 
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A Building and Loan Association 

Morxis, ILt.—A building and loan asso- 
ciation has been formed in Morris by the 
Commercial Club, which is designed to 
make it easy for the wage-earner to own his 
own home and to permit the making of 
needed improvements in homes already es- 
tablished. The company, called the Morris 
Building and Loan Association, hopes to 
accumulate $1,000,000 capital stock, the 
shares to have a maturity value of $100 
each. It costs only 25 cents to be a member 
of the association. 

The shares in Class A may be paid for at 
the rate of 50 cents per share per month, 
and in Class B at the rate of 75 cents per 
share per month. Shares may also be pur- 
chased upon single payments of $75. The 
shares in each of these classes will partici- 
pate in the Association’s net profits, and the 
monthly payments, plus the profits appor- 
tioned thereto, are continued until they 
equal the amount of the shares subscribed 
for. Fuller details of the plan will be found 
in the pamphlet containing the by-laws of 
the association, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Morris Commercial Club. 

The publicity given this movement at the 
luncheons of the Commercial Club and thru 
the newspapers in advance of the organiza- 
tion of the association resulted in more ap- 
plications for loans on the first day that 
the offices of the company were open than 
could be taken care of. It is believed that 
the movement will stimulate a great amount 
of building activity this season. 

G, ROBERT GALLOWAY, 


Executive Secretary, Morris Commercial Club 


+ + 
Lighting Up Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce has adopted a 
unique illumination plan to further adver- 
tise the city of Philadelphia as a great in- 
dustrial center. It is indebted for this to 
Charles S. Caldwell, president of the Corn 
National Bank and chairman of the Cham- 
ber’s Publicity Committee. The promoters 
of the campaign are endeavoring to have 
every factory building within a mile of the 
great trunk lines either flood-lighted or sur- 
mounted with a large electric sign placed on 
the roof, stating the name of the corpora- 
tion or firm and its product or trademark. 
This would show the extent of the indus- 
trial development of the Philadelphia dis- 


trict, and would constitute a continual pai 
rama of light pictures unrolling before the 
traveler's eyes as he journeys to and fro 
the city. 

A number of public-spirited citizens 
in favor of illuminating several of the pul 
lic buildings also, particularly the historic 
ones, such as Independence Hall, the Bets 
Ross house and other noted places. 

An argument in favor of turning 
city’s night into day may be made by citing 
the experience of London, which, during the 
period from August I, 1914, to January 31, 
1917, when the city was darkened at night 
recorded 954 fatal street accidents as 
against 137 persons killed by Zé ppe lins 
ing that period. It would seem that a flood 
of electricity turned nightly on a huge in 
dustrial plant would surely forbid the 
proach of a bomb-thrower or a firebrand 
and that in these turbulent times it wou 
prove its worth in kilowatts. 


N. B. KELLY, 
lel r 


General Secretary, Philadelphia Chamber of ¢ 
i + + 
The “‘Target Committee” Gets 
Results 


Cass Lake, Minn.—The Cass County 
Development Association, with headquar 
ters at Cass Lake, is a live organization 
which is solving many of the problems ot 
that particular community. A_ so-called 
Target Committee provides the associa- 
tion with objectives for thought and action 
\s its name suggests, the members are ex 
pected to provide something in the way of 
a target at which the Cass County Devel 
ment Association may shoot. It may be a 
creamery, a cannery, a road, a bridge, a set 
of good speakers to hold a meeting in their 
respective localities—in fact, anything that 
will help to develop the territory in which the 
committeemen live. It is their duty to stud 
their districts with the object of discovering 
the problems which are at the moment th: 
most vitally in need of solution and to report 
them to the directors of the association in 
order that the latter may be informed of 
the needs of the county as a whole. The 
target committeeman reports directly to his 
chairman, who in turn tabulates the infor 
mation and reports it to the president of th 
Association, who brings the matter to th 
attention of the Board of Directors. 

M. N. KOLL, 


President, Cass County Development Association 
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Home Trade and Food Conserva- 
tion Campaigns 

St. CHarLes, Mo.—Buying from one’s 
home merchant is not the only way in which 
to “buy at home,” as St. Charles is able to 
prove. The St. Charles Chamber of Com- 
merce has equipped a playground with ap- 
paratus made in St. Charles; it has secured 
St. Charles ground for the work, and St. 
Charles children will do the playing. Not 
only that, a young woman residing in St. 
Charles and attending the girls’ college 
there will supervise the play. Lindenwood 
College has a course for those of its stu- 
dents who wish to learn the supervision of 
play, and the young woman selected will 
have an opportunity to enlarge her expe- 
rience at a good salary thru the “Buy at 
Home” creed of the Chamber. 

The Chamber of Commerce is also mak- 
ing its influence felt in the food production 
and conservation campaign which is now 
being carried on in the city and the county, 
in cooperation with the County Farm Agent. 
When the call came from Governor Gard- 
ner to hold a meeting in every schoolhouse 
in the county on a certain night in April, a 
mass meeting was held in St. Charles for 
the purpose of assisting the farmers in the 
county to organize. This was presided 
over by the chairman of the Agricultural 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. At 
the close of the meeting 75 automobiles and 
75 men were pledged to assist in the work 
of visiting the different schoolhouses, and 
several women signified their willingness to 
hold meetings in the city schoolhouses. A 
week later, when a call went out to obtain 
figures on the work that had been done and 
to report any deficiencies, the same people 
volunteered to cover the same districts. 
The result of this propaganda is the pros- 
pect that about 50 per cent more crops will 
be raised this year than last. 

The St. Charles County Foods Council 
was later organized, and it has passed reso- 
lutions asking for greater production and 
conservation of food, the exemption of all 
farmers and farmer boys from military ser- 
vice, the establishment of a minimum price 
on all foodstuffs by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and other needed legislation. 

All over the city of St. Charles itself, 
where there were formerly vacant lots 
there are now beautiful green gardens con- 
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taining potato and tomato plants, beets, let- 
tuce, etc., which denote thrift and economy. 

Whereas the workman of St. Charles was 
at one time inclined to spend his leisure mo- 
ments sitting under the shade of his favor- 
ite maple tree, he now rushes home to his 
evening meal, dons overalls and work-shirt, 
picks up his garden tools, and by sundown 
has weeded or hoed several rows of pota- 
toes. Everywhere in the city this condition 
exists, and the man who formerly thought 
it too warm to do anything but sit down 
and complain of the weather is adding 
health and wealth to his possessions by 
working in his garden. 

The St. Charles Chamber has established 
community gardens in the city, with an in- 
structor in gardening, who has worked with 
the children and will work with them every 
day until they have completed their first 
year’s production. The merit system is used 
in these gardens and the children must at- 
tend, keep their plots and tools clean, and 
work diligently if they would be among the 
winners of the merit badges at the close 
of the season. The boys and girls who 
never before have realized the importance 
of gardening are becoming more and more 
interested, and a great many of them are 
supplying their families with food. 

These young people have turned one of 
the most odious spots in the city into a 
beautiful, productive field, of which the citi- 
zens are extremely proud. This work is 
not only in keeping with the Government’s 
food conservation program, but is in keep- 
ing with the city’s beautification and thrift 
plans, which were inaugurated with the idea 
of making the children want to stay in their 
city and improve it to such an extent as to 
make it an ideal place in which to live. 

The high school in St. Charles has one 
of the most beautiful gardens in the city. 
Agriculture for the first time in the history 
of this school has been given the same place 
in the curriculum as has the study of 
physics, chemistry, etc., in the laboratory. 

When the reports of the work done in 
St. Charles and St. Charles County reached 
the office of the State Department of Agri- 
culture, it was found that St. Charles ranked 
first in the number of districts organized 
and in every other phase of preparedness 


work in the state of Missouri. 
HUGH H. MACE, 
Secretary-Manager, St, Charles Chamber of Com- 
merce 
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Junior Citizens Club, Altoona 

A.toona, Pa.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce is endeavoring to educate the school 
children of Altoona in the fundamentals of 
good citizenship. An active campaign was 
conducted during the spring, which culmi- 
nated in the formation of the Junior Citi- 
zens Club, in which 10,000 of Al- 
toona’s boys and girls are now enrolled. 

Early in the campaign personal letters 
were sent to the pastors of the churches 


about 


and to the school teachers in Altoona, call- 
ing to their attention the importance of 
teaching the school boys and girls how they 
may cooperate, in the crisis created by the 
war, with those who are trying to increase 
the food production and improve the sani- 
tary and living conditions in the city. The 
Chamber had previously conducted a gen- 
eral educational movement for the benefit of 
the older citizens, and it felt that the chil- 
dren should now be reached in an effort to 
teach them to respect growing things and 
to keep the city clean. 

A copy of the Athenian oath 
closed with the letter, and the recipient was 
asked to read the oath to the children often, 
to spend a few minutes on Sunday, May 
20, or Monday, May 21, in talking over the 
subject with the parents and children of 
the church or school, and to keep reminding 
them of it for the following four weeks, or 
until the lessons had been thoroly learned. 

The Chamber of Commerce later con- 
ceived the idea of organizing the children 
into one large club for the purpose of main- 
taining and perpetuating the high standards 
of citizenship which had been set up. and 
the Junior Citizens Club was formed. A 
certificate of membership was issued, con- 


Was en- 


taining on the reverse side a number of 
rules which the children pledge themselves 
to observe, and membership buttons were 
made. The Chamber asked the teachers in 
the public and parochial schools to secure 
the children’s signatures to the pledges, and 
at an hour fixed by the Chamber the chil- 
dren made the pledge verbally, standing and 
with their right hands raised, and signed the 
cards. The Athenian oath was re-read to 
them, and the children were made to feel 
that the occasion was a really solemn and 
important one. 

The reverse side of the membership card 
reads as follows: 


IT hereby accept membersnip in the Junior 
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Citizens Club of Altoona and pledge myself on 
honor to obey the following laws, rules and 
regulations : 

I will obey all the laws of our beloved coun 
try, the laws of our state and the laws of our 
city. 


I will act as an official guardian of Altoona 
by protecting the trees, shrubs, flowers, gar- 
dens, grass plots and all other property. 


I will not disturb birds or their 
I will not throw 


nests 


missiles at vehicles, pe les 


trians or buildings 

I will do all in my power to keep the 
and streets free from waste paper, glass, tir 

ns or rubbish of any sort 

I will not deface property by marking w 
chalk or otherwise. 

I will not trespass on the property of others 


I will read and accept the Athenian pled 
and endeavor to fulfill all its requirements, th 
we may have a better, more beautiful and n 
healthful city 

I believe it to be my solumn duty as a ¢ 

f Altoona to do all these things 


(Signature) 
Date 


The 


words 


membership 
“Junior 


button contains the 
Club, Altoon 

printed in white letters on a pale green 
ground, and in the center is an 


Citizens 


American 
flag on a white ground 
ag ‘ pS i 

These features were found to 
strongly to the boys and girls 
the club 


honor organization. 


appeal 
There are 
no dues in and it is strictly an 
Fach little member is 
judge of his own conduct. He carries his 
membership card with him and endeavors 
to keep the pledge 
to himself. 
citizen is interested in what his playmates 
do. This is 


He is responsible only 
Naturally, however, each little 


especially true when each 
knows that the other has solemnly taken the 
pledge 

The educational campaign will he con- 
tinued when school is called in the fall. The 
pledges will be taken once more, special 
talks will be given on citizenship, and other 
features will be introduced to 
work still further. It is intended that this 
shall link in the other 
movements of like character which are be- 
to build 
up a better race of young Americans 


carry the 


movement form a 


ing conducted thrnout the country 
rhe 
work done so far has elicited much favor 
able comment in this citv. It is thru such 
activities that the commercial organizations 
are able to demonstrate that thev are really 
interested in the home life of their citizens 


H. E. BODINE 
Manager, Altoona Chamber of Commerce 
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Conscripting Land 

W uitrier, Cat,.—The official administra- 
tion and the public bodies of Whittier be- 
lieve that the conscription of all vacant land 
is the most efficient device which may be 
employed to increase the production of food 
necessitated by the present emergency. 
Accordingly, the public agencies of Whit- 
tier, when the call went out all over the 
nation early in March to speed up the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, determined to do their 
part by making the vacant lots of Whittier 
more productive than ever before. 

Mayor Frank Wright called representa- 
tives of the Chamber of Commerce to meet 
with the City Council, and proposed the con- 
scription of all vacant lots in Whittier, any 
legal obstacles to such action to be set aside 
#3 View of the existing circumstances. 
Backed solidly by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the City Council proceeded to put the 
plan into execution. 

The lots to be cultivated were listed with 
the City Council and written requests were 
sent to all the owners asking their coopera- 
tion in achieving the ends desired. In case 
an unfavorable response was given, the lot 
was assigned, nevertheless, to anyone de- 
siring to cultivate it. If objectors ap- 
peared, they were politely informed that 
their lots would be cultivated, and if they 
wished to make further protest they were 
invited to proceed formally against the city. 
One hyphenated German desired to know 
how much rent he would receive for the use 
of his lot, and said, further, that if his lot 
were cultivated he would take the produce. 
The mayor dealt with him politely, but 
firmly, and the lot was cultivated accord- 
ing to specification. One or two other peo- 
ple objected to the enforced use of their 
lots, but decided that they would do the 
cultivating themselves if the work had to 
be done. Public opinion was relied upon as 
a force sufficiently strong to prevent any 
serious difficulty. Altho the term “conscrip- 
tion” was used in connection with this work 
and altho the city planned to resort to force, 
if necessary, there was hearty codperation 
on the part of nearly all the property 
owners. 

It was proposed that all the lots which 
were not applied for should be planted to 
beans and cared for by the city. It was un- 
necessary for the city to undertake this 
work, however, because all the lots were 
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immediately called for by other individuals 
who wished to do their part with a war gar- 
den. The Chamber of Commerce itself has 
planted a small park over which it has jur- 
isdiction and is producing a flourishing crop 
of beans. Other corporations have con- 
verted their lawn space into vegetable gar- 
dens 

rhe result of all this activity is an in- 
crease of about 200 per cent in the number 
of lots producing valuable products. The 
appearance of the city is greatly improved 
now that lots formerly weed-infested are 
covered with crops. 

M. J. HAIG, 
Secretary, Whittier Chamber of Commerce 


+ ¢+ 


Conscripting Land and 
Gardeners 

EXcELsion, Minn.—The town of Excel- 
sior has gone to the root of the food pro- 
duction and conservation matter. A few 
of the leading citizens who realized how 
serious the situation was becoming, formed 
a committee for the purpose of solving the 
problem, and put in motion machinery for 
the conscription of all the idle land. A list 
was made of the unused land in and near 
Excelsior, and a census was taken of every 
man, woman and child in the city. Those 
who had enlisted in the army or navy and 
those who were physically unable to work in 
a garden were excluded from the list, and a 
tract of land was assigned to each of the 
rest. The well-to-do citizens bought seed 
for the poorer people. The local agricul- 
tural teacher, Prof. P. R. Little, was se- 
cured to give lessons daily on gardening and 
canning. Business men now take their gar- 
den tools instead of their golf clubs to the 
office and hurry to the municipal gardens 
after office hours. 

To insure the preservation of all the 
crops which are grown locally, the School 
District purchased a two-unit canning outfit 
which has been installed in the high school. 
This is capable of canning 3,000 quarts a 
day and is in charge of Professor Little, the 
agriculture teacher. No charge is made for 
canning; each person furnishes his own 
jars, and either prepares the material at 
home or takes it to the schoolhouse and pre- 
pares it there. The sterilization is then 
done in the cannery. 


L. L. SUTTON, 


Secretary, Commercial Club of Excelsior. 
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Less Smoke in Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, Ou1o.—That the smoke in- 
spectors in Cincinnati are securing results in 
their efforts to rid the city of the smoke 
nuisance is evident from the fact that within 
the last four years fully 75 per cent of the 
smoke from the factory, power and office 
buildings has been abated. The manufac- 
turers are approached on the subject some- 
what as follows: “Gentlemen, there are nu- 
merous complaints to the effect that your 
smokestack is misbehaving. Cincinnatians 
want a clean city, and we have come to see 
how conditions can be improved at 
plant.” 


your 
hey almost invariably reply that 
they are willing to do anything that they 
can, and invite the inspectors to examine 
their furnaces. The advice of the Smoke 
Abatement League has been accepted in 
hundreds of cases and is often solicited. In 
plants where unusual conditions exist and it 
seems impossible for the engineers to oper- 
ate differently, the League has insisted that 
furnace changes be made to meet the con- 
ditions. In such cases a thoro diagnosis of 
the plant is made, and the owner is usually 
advised to what extent alterations must be 
made. Where necessary or advisable, the 
League furnishes drawings the 
work in detail. 

The owners find that the changes they are 
required to make do not work a hardship 
upon them, for in nearly every case they 
have been the means of lessening their fuel 
bills, lightening the work of the operator, 
and bringing in a substantial return for the 
money expended. Every effort is made to 
instruct the fireman in the proper method 
of handling his equipment. 

During the winter months there is yet, 
unfortunately, a great deal of smoke from 
old, obsolete equipment, which apparently 
cannot be prevented except by the complete 
removal of the equipment and the installa- 
tion of the new smokeless types of furnaces 
that are now available. The League is at 
present engaged in this work and is hopeful 


of good results. WALTER M. SQUIRES 
Superintendent, The Smoke Abatement League 


+ + 


New Bulletins 

La Satie, Itt.—La Salle Chamber, the of- 
ficial publication of the La Salle Chamber of 
Commerce. It will be published monthly. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Record of Chamber Ac- 
tivities, the official publication of the Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce. It will be published 
monthly. 


showing 
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Recently Issued Printed Matter 


ATLANTA, Ga.—A bulletin of the Associatiotr 

Convention Bureaus, headquarters Atlant 
dated June 22, 1917, contains arguments 

r of proceeding with the holding 

ventions in spite of the war Letters 
juoted from prominent commercial g 
tion secretaries the country; the subst 

f them is that the business and s 
ties of America should be encouraged to g 
ind that “we who come in contact wit 
public should use every effort within our powe 
to counteract a disposition to slow dow! 


business in all lines, put our money in a st 

ing and await developments.” Lavish entet 

tainment of conventions is discouraged 

ticularly at this time, but, it is argu 

voice of the 
t 


Way 


people must be heard, and 
can it be heard than by the ass 
of numbers of people together in 
vention, planning, it may be, the best way 
in the interest of the Allies 

Boston, Mass The annual report of 
Boston Chamber of 
1916-1917 has just been issued 

CARLISLE, Pa.—“What the Carlisle Char 
of Commerce has done or has und 
the title of the first semi-annual report of tl 
Carlisle Chamber of Commerce It gives 
record of the accomplishments of the Cham 
in the first six months of its organization 

CINCINNATI, On1t0.—“ Plain Facts Ab« T 
‘Queen City of the West’” is the title of a 
pamphlet recently issued by the Cin 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“How the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
Codperates With the Public Schools” is the 
title of a leaflet published by the Civic and In- 


— 


perate 


Commerce for the 


ut 


Innati 


dustrial Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. In it the purposes of the Civic and 
Vocational League are enumerated and 
work is summarized. 

Dattas, Tex.—‘‘Facts about Dallas” is the 


title of a pamphlet issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce and Manufacturers Association of 
Dallas. It gives comparative statistics showing 
the growth of Dallas in various ways since the 
year IQIO. 

Huntincpon, Pa.—The annual report of the 
Huntingdon Chamber of Commerce has beet 
issued. It covers the year from March 16, 
1916, to March 15, 1917. 


Lusrock, Tex.—‘“Lubbock, the Hub. of the 
Plains” is the title of a brief compiled by the 
Lubbock Chamber of Commerce for presenta 
tion to the Locating Committee of the West 
Texas A. and M. College, containing argu- 
ments in support of the Chamber’s claim that 
Lubbock is ideally situated for the su 
operation of such an institution as the 


‘ess ful 


West 


Texas A. & M. College. 

Mempuis, TENN.—The Bureau of Farm de- 
velopment of the Memphis Business Men's 
Club has issued several circulars containi 


advice on different phases of the food prepar 
edness subject, but mainly on how and whet 
to cultivate certain farm products 
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The 1917 Municipal Clean-Up Parade in Denver 


Motorized Apparatus a Prominent Feature 


Denver's annual municipal parade is held with the double purpose of strength- 
ening the clean-up spirit and of showing the citizens what the city is doing and what 
it has in the way of equipment. The event also serves to keep the equipment in 
good condition. for it is gone over thoroly and repainted before the parade. This 
vear the municipal parade was given in conjunction with the clean-up procession 
of the civic bodies. An unusual feature was the appearance of the clerical depart- 
ments in the line of march. Mayor Speer, the four managers, the members of the 
City Council and the Law Department headed the parade. The municipal division 
was four miles in length. Some of the most interesting sections are shown in the 


photographs reproduced on this and the following page. 

















THE HIGHWAY DIVISION WAS HEADED BY THE BIG MOTOR-DRIVEN TRUCKS; BEHIND 


CAME THE GRADERS AND SCARIFIERS 
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EVERY STREET SPRINKLER DRIVER WAS CAREFUL TO HAVE HIS APPARATUS IN THE 
BEST OF CONDITION FOR THE PARADI 


The spirit of the times was manifest in the great display of American « 
} I 




















THE FIRE APPARATUS, AS USUAL, WAS AN OBJECT OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE 
ONLOOKERS 
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When you can make one 
pole serve as an ornamental 
lighting standard and trolley 
wire support. 


Why Use Two 
Sets of Poles 


=> 


HE ELRECO method of mak- 
7 ing one pole serve a double 
purpose means double service 

at less than one half the cost. 
Compare the ELRECO method 
of converting the ordinary and 
plain trolley pole into a handsome 
lighting standard, with ornamental 
base and lighting fixtures. With 


sets of poles, double expense, ob- 
structed curbs and necessary under- 
ground wiring. Quite a difference 
and saving in expensive equip- 
ment, isn’t there? Underground 
wiring isn’t necessary with EL- 


RECO Combination Poles either. 


\ayetec TRIC RAILWAY Mie Neat A company) 


CINCIN NATE 


s 4 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York Office - - 30 Church Street 
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Garbage as Food for Swine 
By Charles V. Chapin 


Superintendent of Health, Providence, R. [. 


MERICANS are wasteful. Our full 
garbage pail has been a disgrace. 
Only necessity, born of high prices 
of food, has made the housewife careful. 
The garbage collector now finds from 15 to 
30 per cent less garbage than three years 
ago. For this blessing, resulting from the 
terrible war, let us be thankful. The house- 
wife has merely wasted, but city officials 
have often done worse. They have made 
this waste a burden on the taxpayers. They 
have spent money to get rid of garbage 
when they might have derived a profit. 


‘Methods of Garbage Disposal 

There are three principal modes of gar- 
bage disposal—incineration, reduction or 
rendering, and hog feeding. Occasionally 
garbage is carried to sea, or plowed into 
the land, or deposited on dumps, but these 
methods are limited in application and are 
unsatisfactory. Probably waste from the 
table and kitchen has always been, to some 
extent, utilized as animal food. In country 
and village the family pig has usually con- 
sumed the family garbage. As towns grew, 
the pigs became a nuisance and were driven 


out; hence the garbage collector and the 
problem of disposal. Many towns, and 
large ones, too, have continued the old 
method of disposal. The contractor some- 
times has a large farm in the country to 
which he draws the garbage to feed the 
swine, or he sells it to other farmers, large 
and small. Sometimes the city does the 
collecting and sells to farmers, and in a 
few instances the city conducts a hog farm. 

Partly because these farms, thru gross 
carelessness, became nuisances, but more 
often, owing to the preachings of those 
whose ideas of public health dated from the 
middle of the last century, a more “sani- 
tary’ method was sought. Cremation was 
suggested, and this idea was vigorously 
pushed by engineers and contractors who 
would profit thereby. 
and incinerators were built—and some of 
them proved to be as odorous as a hog farm 


Many crematories 


Garbage contains from 75 to 80 per cent 
of waste. It is as impossible to burn it 
without other fuel as it is to lift oneself 
by one’s boot straps. It costs money to 
burn garbage, tho those interested have 
claimed otherwise. In practice it has, in 

















HOGS FEEDING ON A PLATFORM MOUNTED ON SKIDS 


When the soil around them grows foul, they are moved and the ground plowed uy 
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Safe—quiet—economical! In public service 
Packard trucks satisfy every demand. 


Parks are for the people—and the 
community that makes its beauty spots 
easy to enjoy, declares an extra dividend 
of ple asure on its park investment. 

Therefore the sight-seeing motor-bus, 
with its company of happy passengers, 
has become a familiar incident in city 
boulevards and parks. 

For such exacting service, Packard 
silent, chainless srecks approach near- 
est the quiet comfort, safety and 
unfailing power de manded by private 





Sade” 


owners of the best automobiles made. 
The typical motor-bus, shown above, 
is owned by the City of St. Louis. It 
seats fifty-four persons, makes twelve 
five-mile trips a day, and covers the 
principal points of interest in Forest 
Park. It is self-supporting. 
Four-speed Packard trucks are bet- 
tering economy records in every haul- 
ing fie ‘Id. Built in seven right sizes by 
Pac kard Motor Car Company, Detroit. 
Ask the man who owns one. 
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this country, usually cost from 50 cents to 
$1.50 per ton. 

The cost of burning and the popular ob- 
jection to feeding to swine caused inventors 
to seek some other methods of utilization 
A great number of “reduction” processes 
have been devised by which the grease is 
recovered and the residue made into a fer- 
tilizer valuable chiefly for its nitrogen and 
phosphates. The actual value of these 
products recovered was, according to the 
experience of the city of Columbus, for the 
four years just before the present war, a 
little over $3 per ton of raw garbage. The 


was shown that this can be done, but at only 
a small margin of profit. 


Some Objections Answered 

By feeding garbage to swine not only the 
grease and the nitrogenous materials are 
utilized more profitably, but the carbohy- 
drate ingredients are an important element 
of the food. The gross value obtained from 
garbage by reduction is only about $3 per 
ton; the value obtained by feeding is very 
much more. Accurate figures are not avail- 
able, but in one city the value of the hogs 
sold amounted to between $4 and $5 per ton 




















HOGS ENTERING IN A CLOUD OF 


cost of reduction is so great that the profit 
obtained in 1914 was only $1.23 per ton, and 
when interest and depreciation are reck- 
oned only about 24 cents per ton. It is only 
in carefully operated municipal plants that 
such results have been obtained. Most cities 
employing this method of disposal contract 
for it and it has cost from 25 cents to $1 
per ton. Some of the large contracts have 
been for 60 cents to 70 cents per ton. The 
starchy materials in garbage, as bread and 
potatoes, have no value as a fertilizer and 
are totally lost in the reduction process. 
Recently, at Columbus, the attempt has been 
made to convert them into alcohol, and it 


DUST TO FEAST AT THE BANQUET 


of garbage fed. It must be remembered that 
this was gross value and that the cost of 
operating a farm is far less than operating 
reduction works, that depreciation on farm 
buildings is small, and that in the above 
no account is taken of the value of the 
manure. It is stated that theoretically a hog 
produces $12 worth of manure a year, but 
even if only a small percentage of this 
can in practice be utilized, the value of hog 
raising to the soil is easily apparent. 

One argument advanced against garbage 
feeding is that it makes the hogs more 
subject to contagious diseases, such as hog 
cholera, pneufhonia and foot-and-mouth dis- 
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Duplex method of distribut- 


ng the power to all four wheels 
makes possible a simple construction 
throughout the chasis. 


As a result, excessive weight is 


eliminated—a reduction in the num- 
ox I parts i possible. 
In addition to having fewer parts 


get out of order, the even applica- 
the Duplex natural- 


tion of power in 
i a re duction of shocks 





resuits 

d operati strains inseparable 
from the rear wheel drive truck. 
TI means longer life and higher 

ntinuous efficiency from both 


wer plant and driving mechanism. 


The Duplex is dependable It is 
never stalled by the wayside. It is al- 
ways on the job—24 hours per day if 
necessary. The Duplex is performing 
titanic haulage tasks throughout the 
country—and is not only hauling capa 
city loads—3'4 tons but because of 


its tremendous draw-bar puil makes the 
use of trailers both practical and eco 
nomical 


If you whould reduce your haulage 
to the absolute minimum, let us 
send you our catalog and give you facts 
and figures for your particular business. 


costs 


Address All Communications to Dept 


DUPLEX TRUCK 
COMPANY 


LANSING MICHIGAN 





mention Taz American City. 


Duplex Front Wheels Pull 
and Reduce Haulage Costs 
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ease. There is no evidence whatever of 
this, and garbage-fed hogs are no more sus- 
ceptible to disease than other animals. 
What has given color to this view is the 
spectacular loss which has occurred in some 
large garbage-fed herds when invaded by 
one of these diseases, but disease is just as 
serious in any large herd. 

The objection which is commonly ad- 
vanced against the feeding of garbage to 
swine is that it is “unsanitary.” This is 
what the pseudo-scientific writers of the 
daily press tell their readers, and is the 
preaching of amateur sanitarians to un- 
critical hearers. Sometimes even men of 
standing have inadvertently condemned this 
method of disposal in some such sweeping 
statement. If asked for a definite statement 
as to what is meant by “unsanitary,” such 
objectors are usually at loss for a reply. 
In the popular mind this word generally 
expresses two ideas. The first and most 
important of these is that of nuisance, or 
offense to the sense of smell. It is scarcely 
necessary to tell educated people of the 
present day that the filth theory of disease 
is dead and that bad odors do not carry in- 
fection. It is too often true that hog farms 
emit bad odors, but these odors do not cause 
disease. The prevention of bad odors is 
an esthetic, not a health, problem. That the 
public often prefers convenience and econ- 
omy to esthetic perfection is shown by a 
ready submission to the odor of oiled roads 
and of motor exhaust, which are far more 
likely to affect health than is the smell from 
a hundred hog farms. 

All such farm nuisances should be re- 
duced to a minimum. It is, unfortunately, 
true that the raiser of hogs rarely makes 
the slightest attempt to prevent causing a 
nuisance. If half the attempt had been 
made to reduce the odors from hog raising 
that has been given to reducing those from 
incinerators and reduction works, a great 
part of the objection to the former business 
would long ago have disappeared. The 
writer knows of a farm with 2,000 hogs, in 
which a little care has eliminated a very 
large part of the former nuisance. If a 
good location is secured and care is taken 
in the construction of the buildings and in 
the management of the farm, the small 
amount of odors arising is not a valid objec- 
tion to this method of disposal. 

The second and only proper meaning of 
“unsanitary” is unhealthful. It is alleged 
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that fermenting garbage must make bad 
pork, unwholesome and unfit to eat. There 
is no @ priori reason for such a statement 
and not the slightest evidence that it is true. 
Lobsters and crabs feed on decaying fish 
and their flesh is prized as a delicacy. The 
writer is fond of pork, has repeatedly eaten 
that from garbage-fed animals, and sees no 
difference between it and other pork. 
Thousands of garbage-fed hogs are eaten 
in New England every year, and there is 
no evidence that anyone was ever made 
sick thereby. These animals bring as much 
in the market as other hogs. 

A more definite statement is that trichine 
are more frequently found in garbage-fed 
animals. Trichine are microscopic worms 
found in pork which may cause a serious 
disease in man. About 2 per cent, or 1,250,- 
000 of the 60,000,000 or 70,000,000 hogs in 


the United States, are probably infected. 








THE PLATFORM BANQUET 


’ 


If people eat cooked pork only, they will 
not have the disease. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not inspect carcasses for trichine, 
but trusts in teaching people to eat only 
cooked pork. It is alleged that trichinz are 
more common in garbage-fed hogs, but we 
do not know that this is so. It was shown 
years ago that the feeding of slaughter 
house refuse to hogs caused an increase in 
this disease, but it has never been shown 
that ordinary city garbage does so, and 
there is no reason why it should make any 
appreciable difference. 

Another definite statement is that gar- 
bage-fed hogs are more subject to tubercu- 
losis. This is not warranted by the facts. 
Of the last 2,047 garbage-fed hogs marketed 
from Providence, two carcasses were con- 
demned by the federal inspectors, less than 
one per thousand. The experience of Wor- 
cester is not very different from that of 
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Making Roads the Modern Way 
— With GMC Trucks 


Carrying capacity loads on roads or off, overccming more than 
ordinary obstacles of grades, weather and traction,—GMC 
Trucks may be looked upon as the triumph of modern ways 
over old, the mastery of motor power over horse. 


In all phases of road work—putting down permanent pave- 
ments, making and maintaining dirt roads—GMC Trucks 
have proved their superiority in the same decisive manner 
they have in all public work—street flushing, garbage 
hauling, police, fire and ambulance service. 


GMC Trucks are built right. Their simplicity and strength 
of structure reduces depreciation, increases dependability. 
From radiator to rear axle they are constructed with the 
thoroughness that makes for consistent, month-in-and-month- 
out performance. 


One of the six sizes of GMC Trucks, ranging in capacity from 
+, to 5 tons, is just right to meet the requirements of any 
work. Let us furnish facts and figures on what GMC Trucks 
are doing in municipal service. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO 


One of the Units of the General Motors Company 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN (231) 
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1917 
Providence. Of the 40,000,000 in- 
spected by the Government in 1916, 74,109 
carcasses, or 1.8 per thousand, were con- 
demned for tuberculosis, 


hogs 


which indicates 
that hogs in general have quite as much tu- 
It is well 
known that the chief sources of tuberculosis 
in swine with 
cattle and the consumption of tuberculous 
milk. 
per cent of the hogs become tuberculous 
from the latter source. If there was any 
danger from tuberculous pork, garbage-fed 
pork would be safer than Western pork 
However, the danger from tuberculous meat 
has been grossly exaggerated. Cooking kills 
tubercle bacilli just as it does trichine 


berculosis as garbage-fed hogs. 
are association tuberculous 


In some dairy sections from 9 to 25 


AMERICAN 


Gans 1&2 


Conclusions 
The feeding of garbage to hogs makes 
Ww holesome p rk and pork of a good qualit 


which brings a good price and does not 


cause disease. It can be done with litt] 
offense It is the most economical way 
disposing of garbage. It brings 
maintains soil fertility There is at 
pending shortage of food. Shall we 

the advice of those who cry “Unsanitar 
but give no reason, and destroy or onl 
tially utilize a valuable food s 


s] all we displace inherited preju liceeac 


sound logic and make food for i 
men out of what is now so often worse tl 
wasted? 

The wolf is at the doo 





Making a 10-Inch Tap ina 24-Inch Main 
Under Pressure 


N excellent piece of pipe-tapping of 
particular interest to water-works 
men was performed in Scranton, 

Pa., recently by the tapping crew of the 
Scranton Gas & Water Company. A 
sprinkler system was to be installed in one 
of the buildings of the International Corre- 
spondence School on Wyoming Avenue, and 
the choice of mains to which the service 
might be included two 6-inch 
pipes and a 24-inch main which carried 125 
to 150 pounds pressure. Since there would 
probably be other buildings to use this new 


connected 
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CALKING SLEEVE AROUND 24-INCH MAIN 








MACHINE RI 


AD TO BI ,OLTED 
VALVE 


pipe in the future, it was deemed advisabl 
to make a 10-inch connection and to tap th 
24-inch main. 

After the 24-inch main 
trench dug large enough for the crew 


was bat 
work easily, a sleeve was calked around tl 
main. The sleeve was made in halves 
part plain and the other with a socket « 
into it to receive the 10-inch brancl rl 
two pieces were held together by spec 
top and bottom. 
calked the space in the sleeve all around the 


clamps at Two men fir 


main with oakum, and then the sleeve w 
driven around until the to-inch socket was 
true to the line laid out for the connection 
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WHITE TRUCKS 





























ANY White Trucks have been 

in service continuously since 
1910—and have mileage records well 
above the hundred thousand mark. 
These examples of the permanency 
of White construction are the foun- 
dations of White Leadership in the 
Motor Truck Industry. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 
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MAKING THE TAP; 


Following this, the oakum was driven tight 
with heavy hammers, all before any attempt 
was made to cut the main. Next, the joint 
was poured with molten lead as quickly as 
possible to prevent the lead from becoming 
chilled before it reached the bottom. One 
pouring was made on each side and special 
care taken to see that the space around the 
clamps was well filled. The clay that held 
the lead then and the lead 
calked as tight as it could be driven by 
hand. 

When work was completed on calking the 
sleeve, a 10-inch gate valve was set in the 
socket and turned slightly to prevent any 
possibility of the valve blowing out, no mat- 
ter what strains came on the service line. 
\fter this the valve was calked in the socket 
and everything was ready for tapping. 

The boring machine was bolted to the 
flange of the valve and the gate opened 
wide to allow unobstructed passage for the 
cutter. The cutter was then screwed for- 


was removed 


ward against the pipe and rotated by the 


ROTATING 


CUTTER BY LEVERS 
men on the levers. The 
drill in the 
the pipe first and allow 


cutter is built 


a I-inch center, which enters 
the water to « 

the drilling machine and equalize the pres 
sure so that the piece which is bei 


out will not 


tear off before the cutti1 
| rhe center drill is thre aded so 
that it will hold the disk, which is rem 


completed. 


and thus the cutter and the disk come out 
together. The drill acts further to ste 
the machine while boring, which aids 
making a clean cut. After the hole was cut 


thru the pipe, the machine was withdraw: 


and the gate valve closed The machi 
was then unbolted and removed, and 
tapping operation was complete and 1 


for the connection. Che proper le ngt! 


10-inch pipe to reach the curb was cut 
capped at the far end, and 
10-inch 


+ ; 


calked 


valve. The pressurt¢ was ft 


turned on and the pipe tested as fat 
curb No leak could be 
was filled in, 
l l 


+ 


found. so the tret 
and the job successfully cor 


ed in four hours from the start 
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TRucKS 


And The Nation’s Highways 


Good roads are a national necessity. 


They are absolutely essential to the 
rapid and complete distribution of food 
products—and hundreds of other ar- 
ticles. 


They have become an indispensible 
supplement to the railroads. 


They bind city to country—and state 
to state. 


The nation’s highways must be put 
in order—and must be kept in order. 


The tremendous significance of good 
roads has only recently dawned on the 
nation. 


Years ago the Garford Motor Truck 
Company was a pioneer in this move- 
ment. Through advertising, through 
active financial support, through influ- 
ence and education they have been be- 


hind the good roads movement from 
the beginning. 


And the Garford Company is still! be- 
hind the good roads movement heart 
and soul. 


Garford Motor Trucks are practicing 
what the Garford Company preaches. 


They are doing a big share of the good 
roads work. 


They are performing their tasks eco- 
nomically, dependably and promptly. 


You can help the geat national move- 
ment for better roads by using Garford’ 
equipment in your road building work. 


Special bodies, special dumping de- 
vices, special tanks—and even specially 
designed road building trucks have 
been conceived and constructed at the 
Garford plant for just your purposes. 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Moto: Trucks of 1, 1%, 2, 344, 5 and 6 ton capacity 
444.7 and 10 ton Tractors 
The Garford Road Builder 
Distributors and Service Stations in all Large Cities 






Write for our booklet—‘‘*Roads— Their 
Ir fuence on Social and Economic Con- 
ditions.” 
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The Acoustical Correction of Denver's 
Auditorium 








By Alexander Cooper 
Hi1E transformation of Denver's muni craned their necks, and he the 
cipal auditorium into a useful m« ck of their ears n vain 
dium for vital community interests . stray word. In a letter 
is full of valuable suggestions to other con ifter the acoustics ul bee ( 
munities. Frederick Neil Inne ch 
In 1908 the city of Denver proudly situation in the Det 
opened the doors of one of the large st and lows: 
most beautiful auditoriums in the country Tes 
It had cost the people more than half a mil ; a eon ag is eager tip 
lion dollars to build it; but they felt that th ered by all traveling siualcal aticact 
expenditure was worth while, and the thou next door to impossible when it came 
sands of visitors that flocked to Denver to &%!V!"g Of grand opera or neert 
attend the Democratic National Conventio red serosa . “2 Sy dawg be 
were impressed with this splendid manifes a) melial atealilia, tated snentcns 
tation of civic pride and progress. eing heard by any but the 500 600 
One thing, however, was overlooked n the immediate vicit 
amidst the enthusiasm and excitement ot While this very serious fault 
the opening ceremonies. The auditoriun mized during the first fe lavs of excit 
was full of echoes and confusing sounds ment, as the years went by it began to daw1 
with the result that a speaker could b upon the people of Denver that acoust 
heard by only a few people in the front lefects were hindering the activities in tl 
rows, while the greater portion of the au vuditorium and making the building 
cience nervously twitched in their seats, useless for the purposes for which 
, 
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Economy with 
speed. That’s what counts 
in the long run. 










United States Solid Truck Tires are 
the lightest ever made—our new secret 
compound and 1,609,000 pounds vul- 
canizing process makes ’v.. so—and they're 
more durable and resilient than ever, too! 












The lighter the weight tires, the less dead 
weight pulling resistance. Result—more speed 
and reduced gasoline bills. 






Specify United States Tires—the GOOD tires. 





United States Tire Company 
1790 Broadway, New York 


Made by the Largest Rubber Manufacturer in3the World 



















5 The Anderson Coupling] | | oper Fire Alarm Co 
| & Fire Supply Company STONINGTON, CONN. 

a KANSAS CITY, KANSAS Senatenenin ot 
| sine ena scieieeh Compressed Air Fire Whistles 
MO : 
| : Whistle Blowers 
| General Fire Department Supplies Bell Strikers, Boxes, Gongs 
Anderson-Hale Fire Station Door Openers Etc., Etc. 

: ) Estimates Cheerfully Given Eetimates Cheerfully Given 

















™. Millions of Feel 
s Used Every Year CITY ECONOMIZERS! 





| Demand is the best 

of any product, The You Are Responsible for Service! 

? rapid increase in the 

: demand for Protect your metal and wood work with 


ORANGEBURG 1 SILICA : 
FIBRE CONDUIT DIXON’S ékxruirt Paint | 














A, — It LASTS LONGER, costs less per year. 
ty te convincing evi Write for Booklet 107B. 
oe <a Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J. by the . 
TheFibreConduitCo. JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. ) 
Orangeburg, N. Y. | 
a DOG Established 1827 DOK 
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erected. People will not 
attend lectures. or 
other entertainments if 
they cannot hear with 
comfort. This meant 
that in order to save the 
auditorium for the city 
the hearing conditions 
had to be made perfect. 

There were some ob- 
stacles, however, which 
impeded this improve- 
ment. While many peo- 
ple actually ceased to 
participate in activities 
in the auditorium on ac- 
count of the discomfort 
they experienced, they 











would not, as a matter of 
civic pride, admit that 
there was anything 
wrong with their audi- 
torium. A large majority of other people 
were not quite fully convinced of the ad- 
vantages of having an auditorium at all, 
and none of the people knew that anybody 
could give them relief. 

That these difficulties were met and the 
remedy finally effected is due, in large 
measure, to the broad vision of Mayor 
Robert W. Speer, who does not believe in 
concealing a defect for the sake of civic 
pride. He realized that the only way to 
have the auditorium made perfect was to 
recognize that a fault existed. He also had 
great faith in the immense possibilities of 
the auditorium as a civic center. With 
these firm convictions he threw himself 
with characteristic vigor into the project 
of giving Denver an auditorium which 
should be perfect acoustically. 

On account of the newness of the sub- 
ject, it may not be amiss to state briefly 
how this was accomplished. The Mazer 
Acoustile Co., specializing exclusively in 
acoustical engineering, was engaged to make 
a careful and scientific examination of the 
auditorium. It was found that the acous- 
tical difficulties were due mainly to the pre- 
dominance of hard surfaces which cause/ 
every sound to reverberate in the room for 
almost eight seconds after it was uttered. 
For perfect acoustics in this auditorium the 
duration of audibility should be between 
one and a half and two seconds. The prob- 
lem, then, was to absorb the excess sound 
so as to obtain the proper time of reverber- 


CLOSE VIEW OF 


SIDE WALL OF DENVER AUDITORIUM AFTER 


ALTERATIONS 


ation, and this was accomplished by the us« 
of a patented material, about 40,000 squar¢ 
feet of which was applied directly to th 
plastered ceiling and upper side walls. A 
beautiful scheme of decoration was carried 
out in connection with this work, and the 
auditorium was entirely transformed 

Immediately after the work was com 
pleted, a committee was appointed by the 
Mayor to pass upon the success of the 
work. Numerous tests were made, and 
was found that the echoes and confusi: 
noises had been entirely eliminated \ 
speaker on the platform, using an ordit 
conversational tone, could now be heard 
clearly and distinctly thruout the immens« 
structure. On the evening of January 31, 
1917, a concert was held in the auditorium 
with Mme. Schumann-Heink as the princi 
pal attraction. More than 10,000 perso 
were present, and all were wildly enthusi 
tic over the acoustical transformatio1 
\fter the performance, Mme. Schuman 
Heink generously stated her approval of the 
acoustic properties. 

Under the heading, “The New Auditor 
ium,” the Rocky Mountain News for Fel 
ruary 3, I917, comments editorially upot 
this improvement, as follows: 

“The municipal auditorium, which was |uilt 
decade ago, is about ready f | 
occupancy for the first time. Outside f the 

bare walls it is a new building. The a 

properties of the structure have been improved 
to a point where neither auditor nor speaker 
has any ground for complaint. From a hug 
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40,000 
MILES 


In Heavy Service 


Less Than Half 
the Cushion Worn Out 








AN Cig”? 


CTUALLY more than half the tread-rubber was left to cushion 
the load after this tire and three others had run 40,000 miles on 
a tank truck operated by the Gulf Refining Company at Birmingham, 


Alabama. 


These Tires carried capacity 
loads. On each trip they crossed 
24 railroad tracks and traversed 
a quarter of a mile of Belgian 
Block pavement — testing fairly 
their durability. 


An exceptional record. But 
these are exceptional truck tires. 
There’s big mileage and plenty 
of protecting cushion in every 
GOODRICH Truck Tire. Four 
others ran the same distance on 
another truck owned by the same 
company at Dublin, Ga. 


These tires were not abused. 
They stand as eight specific ex- 
amples of the long established 
fact —GOODRICH Truck Tires 
positively give the greatest 
mileage. 

And the trucks are in excellent 
condition — proof that GOOD- 
RICH Truck Tires not only wear 
well but effectively protect truck 
mechanism against destructive 
vibration. 

Make Goodrich YOUR next 


equipment. 


THE B.F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


TRUCK 


TIRES 
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barn the auditorium has been transformed into 
i beautiful building, comparable to the | 
the land, and greatly superior to most buildings 
that were cé nstructed to hi Id ten thousand 

hfteen thousand 


best in 


persons 


What significance does the Denver expe- 
rience have for other cities? Chis will only 
be grasped when we realize that, within the 
last few years, a municipal auditorium has 
become the goal of a large number of com- 
munities thruout the country. Many 


ings of already been 


build 
have 


this nature 


erected, and hundreds of others are being 


contemplated. To all these communities th 


lesson is plain: if the acoustics of the audi- 
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be made 
the audi 


conten 


torium are defective, they may 


On the other hand, if 
is being 


perfect. 
torium erected or 
plated, 


now entirely possible to prevent an 


only 
it should be borne in mind that it is 
acous 
In view of the fact that many 
11, 


tical defect. 


of our auditoriums to-day are practica 


failures because of bad hearing conditions 
it becomes a duty of officials who have such 
that the 


acoustical 


matters in their charge to insist 


architects consult a competent 


engineer at the time of planning. In this 
way the essential feature of the auditorium 
} 


can be secured and the people’s money will 
be wisely and efficiently 


spent 





Our Municipal Recreation Facilities 


REPORT under the title of “General 
Statistics of Cities, 1916,” issued 
last month by Director Sam. | 

Rogers, of the Bureau of the Census, Ds 
partment of Commerce, and compiled under 
the Mr. Starke M. Grogan, 
chief statistician for statistics of states and 


direction of 


cities, presents some interesting data relat- 
ing to parks, playgrounds, zodlogical collec- 
tions, swimming pools and bathing beaches, 
and other recreation facilities in cities hav- 
ing more than 30,000 inhabitants. 


Municipal Parks 


In all but 2 of the 213 
the report, certain areas owned by the mu- 
nicipalities are specifically set aside as pub 
lic parks. 


cities covered by 


The aggregate number of these 
parks, as reported for the fiscal year 1916, 
3,857, and their 
amounted to 117,006 acres, or 183 square 


was combined area 


miles. By far the greatest number of parks, 
417, was reported for Washington, D. C 
but the greatest park area—7,713 
about 12 square miles—is shown for New 
York City. 
areas are Philadelphia, with 5,500 acres: 
Los Angeles, with 4,127 acres; Chicago, 
with 3,815 acres; Denver, with 3,719 acres; 
Washington, D. C., with 3,067 acres: 
Minneapolis, with 3,038 acres. The 

number of parks reported by Washington, 
D. C., is due to the utilization by that city 
of triangles and other small spaces for park 


acres, Of 


Other cities with large park 


and 


| 
large 


purposes. Similar areas in other cities 


generally used for building purposes. 
lhe largest single park owned by any 
Park, in Philadelphia, 


area of 3,526 acres, or +. 


Fairmount 


city 1S 
which has an 
square miles; and the next largest, a park 
; than 4 

is reported for Los Angeles 


Of 3,027 acres, or more square 


1 
mes, 


lhe greatest area of parks and other pul 


ic grounds inside city ] 
to population—t1 acre for each 14 inhabit- 
(Of the 
total park area reported for this city, how- 


imits in proportion 


ants—is shown for Quincy, Mass. 
was administered 
and maintained by the Metropolitan Park 
Commission of the state.) Other cities r« 
porting more than an acre to each 100 in- 
habitants are San Diego, Cal., with 26 in- 


ever, about 96 per cent 


habitants per acre of parks and recreational 
grounds; La Crosse, Wis., with 43; 
Iowa, with 45; Lynn, Mass., 


Council 
> 


sluffs, 


with 
52: Sioux City, Iowa, with 64; Harrisburg, 
Pa., with 77; Hartford, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., with 87; Washington, 
DC 


Conn., with &4 
, with 97; and Covington, Ky., with 99 

[he states of Massachusetts and 
Island maintain metropolitan park systems 
That of Massachusetts covers 38 cities and 


Rhode 


towns, including Boston and Cambridge. 

The Palisades interstate park system is 
administered jointly by New York and New 
Jersey. 


Zoological parks are maintained in &3 of 
the 213 cities covered by the report, 
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“7 
—yes, some twenty years ago | 





Twenty years ago, we made a big lot of 
Enameled Iron Street Signs for the City of 
Baltimore, but we haven't sold the City | 


many since—only because 


THE TOWN HASN’T NEEDED 
THEM 


The signs we sold them twenty years ago 
are still doing business—that’s the economy 
of ““BALTO” Guaranteed Porcelain Enam- 
eled Iron Municipal Signs. 


That’s the proof that there is no “just-as- 
good,” 


If you can afford to experiment with low 
prices (7?) you’re fortunate, but the tax- 
payer pays the freight. Our product is the 
one absolutely dependable out-of-door muni- 
cipal sign on the market, and we can prove it 





if given half a chance. 


GIVE US THE CHANCE TODAY 


Quotations and a sample of our finished 










product upon request—this involves no 





obligation on your part whatever. 





May we send it to-day? 








5000 votts 


AS Write Dept. C. 
~\ 
Aas EE) THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL 


& NOVELTY CO. 


Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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Playgrounds and Facilities for Games and 
Athletics 

All but 18 of the 213 cities of over 30,000 
inhabitants maintained playgrounds (not in- 
cluding those open only to school children 
during the school year), the total number 
of such playgrounds being 2,190 and their 
average area being a trifle more than 2 
The largest number, 185, is shown 
for New York, and the next largest, 
Philadelphia. 

A total of 19 athletic fields (exclusive of 
those located in parks), with an 
area of a little less than 8 acres, were re- 
ported by 13 cities—4 by Detroit, Mich.; 3 
by Sacramento, Cal.; 2 by Hoboken, N. J., 
and I each by the remaining Io cities. 

Facilities for games and athletics in 
parks, playgrounds and athletic fields were 


acres. 


1600, for 


average 


maintained by 176 cities. These facilities 
included 3,368 tennis courts, 1,334 baseball 
diamonds, 331 football gridirons, 66 golf 


courses and 9 polo fields. 
The highest salaried superintendent of 
recreation, who receives $5,000 per annum, 
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3 
is employed by Philadelphia 
ports one such official 
$2,340; Baltimore, one at $3,600 and one at 
$1,500; and New York, hasten, Pittsburgh, 
Newark, N. J., and Oakland, ( 


at $3,000. 


hicago re 


$3,900 and one at 


] ~h 
il., OMe eac 


and bathing beaches 
provided by II! 


facilities in this respect comprised 117 out 


Swimming pools 


were cities, whose total 


door swimming pools, 61 indoor swimming 


pools, and 149 bathing beaches, at which 
the aggregate attendance during the year 
was more ‘aoe 26,000,000. 

Museums and art galleries were admin- 


istered by 33 cities, and in 17 cities such in- 
stitutions were under private administration 


but received municipal aid. 


Expenditures for ‘Recreation 
lhe expenditures for recreation purposes 
(excluding outlays) in cities of over 30,000 
inhabitants during the fiscal 
gregated 


year I9I0 ag 
$21,637,097, or 607 
rhe greatest per capita expenditures under 
this head which are shown for any one city 
were reported by Brookline, Mass.—$4.68. 


cents per capita. 





Some Coming Conventions 


AuGcust 15-17.—Racine, Wis. 
League of Wisconsin 
convention. Secretary, 
Madison, Wis. 
Avucust 22.—Sr. Joun, N. B. 

Union of New Brunswick 
nual convention, Secretary, 
St. John, N. B 

AuGust 27-29.—Lonpon, Ont, 

Union of Canadian Municipalities. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, W. D. Lighthall, K. C. 
Westmount, Que. 

Avucust 28-31.—Barre, VT. . 

Association of American Cemetery 
tendents. Annual convention. Secretary, W, B 
Jones, Highwood Cemetery, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Avcust 29-31.—Truro, N. S. 

Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities. 
convention. Secretary, Arthur Roberts, 
water, N. S. 

Avueust 29-31.—Toronto, Ont, 

Ontario Municipal Association, 


Annual 
MacGregor, 


Municipalities. 


Ford H. 


Municipalities. An- 
James King Kelley, 


Annual 
Bridge 


Annual conven 


tion. Secretary, B. H, Spence, 705 Lumsden 
Building, Toronto, Ont. 
SertrempBer 5-8.—Gary, Inp. 

League of American Municipalities. Annual 

convention. Secretary, Robert E. Lee, Mayor’s 


Office, Baltimore, Md 
SepTeMBER 11-13.—Sr. Lovrs, Mo. 
American Association of Park Seperietendonte 
Annual convention. Secretary, Roland W. Cot 


terill, 533 City Hall, Seattle, Wash. 

Sepremper 1-14.—Nracara Fatts, N. Y. 
International Association of Municipal Ele: 
tricians. Annual convention. Secretary, Clarence 


R. George, Houston, Tex. 
SerpTeMBER 11-14.—Hartrorp, Conn, 

New England Water Works Association. An 
nual convention. Secretary, Willard Kent, Nar 
ragansett Pier, R. I. 

SerremBer 18-20.—Iowa City, Iowa. 


League of Iowa Municipalities. Annual con 
vention. Secretary, Frank G. Pierce, Marshall 
town, lowa. 


Superin- 


SepreMBER 18-20.—LyncuBuRG, VA 
League of Virginia Municipalities. 
vention Secretary, L. C. Brinson, 
a. 
SEPTEMBER 24-26. 


Annual con 
Portsmout! 


Curcaco, Itt, 

National Association of Commercial Org 
tion Secretaries. Annual convention 
John M. Guild, Greater Dayton 
ton, Ohio. 

SerreMBer 24-29.—Santa Rosa, Cat, 

League of California Municipalities. 
annual convention and Public 
of municipal machinery 
Secretary, . Locke, 
Reference, Alameda, Cal. 

SEPTEMBER 25-27 CoL_uMBUS, 

Smoke Prevention 


aniza- 
Secretary, 
Association, Day 


Twentiet! 
Welfare Exposition 
and supplies. Executive 

Bureau of Municipal 


OHIO 


Association, Annual conven 


tion. Secretary, Frank A. Chambers, City Hall 
Chicago, III. 
Octroper 9-12.—Wicnita, Kans. 


League of Kansas Municipalities Annual « 


vention. Secretary, C. H, Talbot, University of 


Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
Octroper 15-17.—Cuoicaco, I11 
National Housing Association, Annual me 
ing. Secretary, Lawrence Veiller, 105 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City. 
Octoper 17-18.—Sr. Croup, Minn 
League of Minnesota Municipalities. Annual 
convention Executive Secretary, E. L. Bennett, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Octoser 22-24.—Sr. Lovurs, Mo 
American Civic Association, Annual conven 


tion, Secretary, Richard B. Watrous, 914 Uni 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C 
NoveMBER 19-24.—Derrorr, Mic, 
City Managers 1 ssociation Annual conven 
tion. Secretary, Winton L. Miller, City Manager, 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
NoveMBER 21-24.—Derroit, Micu, 
National Municipal League. Annual meeting 
Secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, North 


American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Harrisons Rust-Preventing 


AN TOXIDE 


should be used on 


Municipal Storerooms, Warehouses and all Exposed Metal Work 


It will lengthen the life of all metal which is exposed to rust. Can be used 
on galvanized iron over a first coat of Harrisons Galvanized Iron Primer. 

The increasing use of sheet metal out-buildings has created an enormous 
demand for a good rust-preventing paint. 

We have used this paint on exposed metal buildings, fire-escapes, pipe-lines, 
etc., around our own plant, under most trying conditions of climate, and have 
been unable to find anything better for our own use. 

We will gladly send a beautifully printed brochure, which gives the practical 
experience of municipalities, paper mill owners, etc., with 


HARRISONS ANTOXIDE 


WW rite Departme nt B, asking for a copy of this booklet “Our Battle With the Tron Eate 3” 


HARRISONS, Inc. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS 





























UNion METAL 
LAMP 


STANDARDS 


Prevent 
“Lamp Post” Accidents 






Such accidents as the ones here pictured and described are impossible where Union 
Metal Lamp Standards are used. The post, shaft and head are separate units held 
together by three steel tie rods and all anchored firmly to the sub-base. This con- 
struction, coupled with the pressed metal shafts, will resist the most severe shocks and 
blows which would instantly wreck any other type of standard 

Every cast iron lamp post constitutes a liability for accident, and one damage case might 
easily cost the city or other owner more than the entire 


lighting system Union Metal Standards with the un 
breakable pressed metal shaft are the only safe standards for Put Safety First in 
city lighting Your Lighting System 
° 
Write for Our Booklet 
The Union Metal Mfg. Co. *” 
Largest and Oldest Manufacturers of Ornamental Lighting Standard “Ornamental 


CANTON, OHIO Street Lighting”’ 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 





n r . 
on. Li rarial 


sEDDES, Patrick, Member and Hor 
of the Town Planning Institut 

Cities in Evolution: An Introduction to 

the Town Planning Movement and to 

the Study of Civics. 1915. xvi + 409 

p. Photographs, plans, diagrams. $1.90 

Duty extra. 


pp 
' 
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ance t 1 higher | 
Altho the war broke publicat tl 
§ not nanged nd 
lay 
{ 
duct of life and affairs may be reunit 
structive citizens! Some of s t 
are Phe Evolutior f Cities, W Citie I 
Opening Competitior The Homes f tl P 
lt avel if Its Less ns tor Citizer s} (9 tT ‘ 
ganization and Its Lessons, 1 n | ( 
Exhibitions, The Study of Citie The S f 
The Spirit of Cities, Economix f City Bette 
Suggestions as to Books Cue Am 
plead the European situation in ex 
review of this book, only recently rece 
Winstow, Kenei_m, M. D., Attending Physi 
cian to Seattle City Hospital and King 


County Hospital, Washington 

The Prevention of Disease: A Popular 
Treatise. 1916. xvi + 348 pp. Illus 
trated. $1.75 
This book furnishes a concis¢ tement 
of most of the facts known to 
regard to the prevention of disease v 
The first three chapters deal with Personal Hygi« 
Germ Diseases also are given three apter 
Prevention t ( nce 


subjects considered are 
Sexual Diseases; Rheumatism and 
of Children and of Middle Age; Nervous and Ment 
Diseases; Diseases of Digestion; Food Poisoning; De 
formities; Infection and Bleeding in 
The book sh ller 


rules for daily living in order to prese 


yuuld serve as am exce 





Stone, Georce E 
Shade Trees, Characteristics, Adapta- 
tion, Disease and Care. Bulletin No. 170 
September, 1916, Department of Botany 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station.) 264 pp. Numerous photograpl 
} ) 


(Copies may be ha 


| 

charts and diagrams. 

by citizens of Massachusetts and publi 

institutions by applying to the Agricultur 
Experiment Station, Amherst, Mass.) 
This comprehensive and valuable cor tior 
shade tree information should prove of interest 
value to city officials and civic workers gene 

thruout the country. i 

trees in American cities, well illustrated 
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Underground Transmission 
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MOTT LAMP POSTS 


STANDARDS OF MERIT 





, =———_—_ 


Special Designs of Lighting Standards 
For Type C Lamps 


LAMP POSTS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


FOUNTAINS 
Display and Drinking 
For PUBLIC SQUARES, PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 


ENTRANCE GATES, RAILINGS, SETEES 





CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


THE J.L.MOTT IRON WORKS 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 























AH! for a drink 
of Cool Water 


Hundreds of people in 
scores of cities, make this 
exclamation daily. 

Is it possible for your 
citizens to get a drink of 
clear, pure water wherever 
they happen to be? 

Place these fountains con- 
veniently in your parks 
and along your streets. 
The cost is slight. 





/ ite for Bookle 
N FOUNTAINS Write for Booklet. La 
DISPLAY and DRINKING 
| LAMP STANDARDS RUNDLE - SPENCE 
F OVER ONE THOUSAND PATTERNS MPG. CO. 
| THE CASEY HEDGES CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chicago Cineinnatj 
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Pamphlets and Papers of Civic Interest 


See also the department of News and Ideas for Commercial and Civic Organizations 


Dublin Town Planning Competition. 
Complete Account of the Dublin Town Planning 
Competition, with diagrams, maps, plans and 
photographs. 20 pp. Published in The Town 
Planning Review, University of Liverpool, Eng 
land, April, 1917. (Apply to The Town Planning 
Review. 2/6 per copy.) 

Results of Tests of Road-Building Rock. 
The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock in 1916 Including All Compression Tests 
By Prévost Hubbard, Chemical Engineer, and 
Frank H. Jackson, Jr., Assistant Testing Engineer, 
Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering 
Published as Professional Paper, April 21, 1917 
23 pp (Apply to United States Department of 
\griculture, Washington, D. C., for Bulletin No 
537.) 

Constitutional Limitations on City Planning 

Powers. 
Constitutional Limitations on City Planning 
Powers By Edward M. Bassett Published by 
the Committee on the City Plan, Board of Esti 
mate and Apportionment, New York City 1917 
10 pp (Apply to Committee on the City Plan, 
Municipal Building, New York City.) 

Direct Government in California. 

An address read at the National Popular Govern 
ment League at the 1916 convention, on the Op- 
eration of the Initiative, Referendum and Recall, 
from 1903 to 1916, by Dr. John Randolph Haynes, 
of Los Angeles. Published as Senate Document 
No. 738, 64th Congress, Second Session. 17 pp 
(Apply to Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton, D. C.) 

Relieving Food Problems by Vacant Lot 

Cultivation. 
Shortage of Food Relieved and High Prices Re 
duced. Twentieth Annual Report of the Philadel 
phia Vacant Lot Cultivation Association, Season 
of 1916. 17 pp. (Apply to Vacant Lots Cultiva 
tion Association, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Kansas State Road and Bridge Laws. 
samatotion of the Road and Bridge Laws of 
Kansas. Passed by the Legislature of 1917. Pub- 
lished by State Highway Commission, 1917. 45 
pp. (Apply to the Commission, Topeka, Kan.) 

New Haven, Conn., Health Survey. 

Health Survey of New Haven, Conn. A Re- 
port Presented to the Civic Federation of New 
Haven by C, E. A. Winslow, James C. Greenway 
and D. Greenberg, of the Yale School of Medicine 
1917. 114 pp. Photographs, maps, diagrams, 
charts. 75 cents. 

Cleveland Municipal Convention Hall. 
The Municipal Convention Hall, Cleveland. By 
Frederic H. Betz, City Architect. (Paper pre- 
sented October 27, 1916. Index No. 725.91.) 
Journal of the Cleveland Engineering Society, 
issue of May, 1917. 6 pp. Photograph, plan, 
references, (Apply to the Society, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio.) 50 cents. 

Municipal Documents in University of IIli- 

nois Library. 
Municipal Documents and Other Publications on 
Municipal Government in the University of Illi 
nois Library. By Mabel L. Conat and Marian 
Leatherman. (University of Illinois Bulletin, 
May 14, 1917.) 49 pp. (Apply to the University, 
Urbana, III.) 

State-Wide Initiative and Referendum. 

An Article on the State-Wide Initiative and 
Referendum Statutes, What They Are, Where 
They Are in Use, and How They Work. By Jud 
son King, Executive Secretary, The National 
Popular Government League. Published as Senate 
Document No. 736, 64th Congress, Second Ses 
sion, 1917. 16 pp. (Apply to Government Print 
ing Office, Washington, D. C.) 

Rats! 

The Rat Campaign. February, 1917, issue of the 
Bulletin of the Women’s Municipal League of 
Boston. 39 pp. Illustrated. (Apply to the 
League, 6 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass.) 


The Cleveland School Survey. 


In earlier issues of Tue American Crtry mentior 


has been made of the « prehensive survey of the 










educational facilities he city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, conducted by the Survey Committee of the 
Cleveland Foundation The following volumes, 
not previously mentioned, conclude this series 

The Garment Trades _y Edna Brynetr (19.) 
1916. 153 pp. Photog is, ch arts, diagrams 

The Public Library Public Schools. By 


Leonard P. Ayres and A. lele McKinnie 1 
1916. 93 pp. Photographs, charts, diagrams 


Dressmaking and Millinery By Edna B 

(22.) 1916 133 py Statistical tables, charts, 

diagrams. 

Household Arts and School Lunc hes By Ali 

C. Boughton. (23.) 1916. 170 Photographs 

School Organization and Adn nis stratior By 
Leonard P. Ayres. (24.) 1916. 135 pp. Statis 

tical tables, charts, diagrams 

Wage Earning and Education By R. R. Lutz 
25.) 1916. 208 pp. Diagrams, statistical tables 
The Cleveland School Survey (Summary Volume.) 
By Leonard P \yres (26.) 1917 363 


Statistical tables, charts, diagrams 
Any ~ the above volumes, except the last two, 
may be had at the rate of 25 cents each postpaid 
The last two sell tor 50 rae + each postpaid Ap 
plication should be made to the Foundation, Cleve 
land, Ohio, or to the Division of Education, Rus 
sell Sage Foundation, New Yerk City. 

Hints to Housewives. 
Hints to Housewives on How to Buy, How t 
Care for Food, How to Economize on Food, et 
Issued by Mayor Mitchel’s Food Supply Co 
mittee, 71 Broadway, New York City, June, 1917 
112 pp. (Apply to the Committee.) 

“For You.” 
“For You,” Advice to the People About the Se 
lection of Flats, a Pamphlet Issued by the Tene 
ment House Department and the Tenement House 
Committee of the Charity Organization Society, 
New York City, 1917. 32 pp (Apply to the 





Department, Municipal Building, New York 
City.) 

Infantile Paralysis. 
A Monograph on the Epidemic of Poliomyelitis in 
New York City in 1916, Based on the Oftecial Re 


ports of the Bureaus of the Department of Health 
Published Under the Direction of the Department 
of Health of New York City, 191 391 pp. $1.50 

Bright Eyes—How to Keep Them Shining! 

ational Committee for the Prevention of Blind 
ness Publications, No. 10: His Lordship—The 
Baby! 1917. 8 pp. Illustrated (Apply to the 
Committee, 130 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City.) 

Dayton Bureau of Research. 

A Year of Governmental Research with Cert 
Facts About Our City, County and Sch oe and 
Their Progress During 1916-1917. Published by 
the Dayton Bureau of Research, July 1, 1917. 39 
pp. (Apply to the Bureau.) 

Buffalo Children’s Court. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Children’s Court ot 
suffalo, N. Y. 1916 Photographs and Tables 
74 pp. Apply to Clerk, Children’s Court.) 
City Managers’ Association. 
Third Annual Report of the City Managers’ Asso 
ciation. Proceedings of the Society, Third A: 
nual Meeting, Held at Springfield, Mass., Novem 
ber 20-23, 1916. 98 pp. (Apply to W. L. Miller, 
Secretary, St. Augustine, Fla.) $0.15. 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts in the 
United States. 
Summary of Report on Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts in the United States The Legal Phase 
Published April 1917, by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 8 pp. (Apply to the Board.) 

Toronto Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Third Annual Report of the Toronto Bureau of 
Municipal Research for the year ending February 
28, 1917. 32 pp. (Apply to Bureau at 813-820 
Traders Bank Building, Toronto, Canada.) 
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Do they sparkle with white light? 
Do they draw people from far and 


near to go “window shopping ?” 
Are they an inducement to live 
and do business in your city? 


Do they increase the value of 
your real estate? 


Do they advertise the city? 


Aw: Cite 





Do they discourage crime and row- 


dyism? Do they safeguard traffic 


and pedestrians? 

Are they a credit to your city 
administration ? 

Aretheya shining example of what 
a good lighting company can do 
for a city? Do they cause you to 
hold up your head in honest pride? 


If you live in a G-E Lighted Town, you can give an emphatic 


“YES” to every question. 


If you can’t say “yes’~ask the nearest G-E Street Lighting Engineers 
to help you make those dark highways into bright “White Ways.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 





eS AEC, 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tae American City. 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances i 


News from Engineers, Manufacturers and Supply Houses a 
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STUDEBAKER GARBAGE WAGON FOR HOI 


Traffic Posts as Traffic Policemen 


A well-placed trafic post bearing a bright 
light is self-explanatory to the motorist, and 
it allows little reason for excuses, especially 
when it says clearly “Keep to the Right.” 
Motorists and drivers are certainly anxious to 
avoid accidents. It is not necessary to d 
more than indicate the proper course for most 
people to obey instructions. A traffic post is 
equivalent to three shifts of policemen, for it 
is always on the job to point out the way t 
those who use the streets. 


DING LIQUID 


AS WELL AS SOLID MATTER 


Che official who is interested in traffic | 

will be glad to know that The George Cutter 
Company, 413 Notre Dame Street, South Ber 
Ind., manufactures types especially adapted t 
good street lighting effect | ( 

ng photograph shows such a s used 
in Ottawa, Kans. The base { r n 
diameter and 24 inches higl Phe imn i 
5 inches in diameter above the base, tapering 
to 3 inches in diameter near the top Che 
height from the base plane to the tom « 


the globe on the one-light newel is 6 feet 


In addition to the post itself and tl 











A TRAFFIC REGULATOR WHICH 





IS ON DUTY NIGHT AND DAY 
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CLOW'S CASTINGS 


CLOW CASTINGS 


for 


FILTRATION PLANTS 


and 
WATER WORKS 


We are equipped to give you 
the best of service on all 


specials made of cast iron 


Quick Shipment of 
CAST IRON PIPE 


can be insured by placing 
your orders now with 


JAMES B.CLOW & SONS 


Established 1876 
534-546 So. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 








‘‘Labor Cost’’ 
no excuse for 
weedy roads 


For years progressive munici- 
palities of the country have main- 
tained civic beautification with- 
out paying exorbitant labor costs. 

Roads, gutters, parks, etc., 
have been kept free from un- 
sightly weeds for the whole season 
by just one application of 


S WEED-KILLER 


Grass and Weed-Killing Chemical 





Atlas comes in concentrated 
liquid form. After diluting with 
20 parts water, it is applied by 
means of a sprinkler, or where 
small areas are to be treated, with 
a watering can. Atlas enters the 
top of the weed and burns down 
to the very root—kills effectively 
and permanently. One applica- 
tion does the trick for the year. 


Prices furnished upon request. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, Inc. 














Sales Offices 95 Liberty St. New York 
New York Milwaukee St. Lou Kansas City 3 

Minneapolis I Angeles San Francise Denver i | EAA 
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the Cutter Company is able to supply any kind 
of accessory for this purpose. The electrical 
lighting fixtures and wiring devices which it 
manufactures include almost everything that 
the official in charge of modern lighting sys 
tems will need. All are described in the com 
pany’s new catalog, which has been compiled to 
cover the latest in high-efficiency lighting fix- 
tures and distributing apparatus. 
+ + 


It Can’t Be Dished 


The accompanying illustration shows a mat 
hole cover designed to stand the stress 
heavy street traffic. The Wm. E. Dee Con 
pany, 30 North La Salle Street, Chicago, re 
ognizing the need for a cover that cannot 
“dished” or jogged out of place, has con 
structed a manhole cover with dovetailing lugs 





A MANHOLE COVER FOR 
HEAVY TRAFFIC 


which insure adequate protection against any 
pressure which may be exerted on the cover. 
An added advantage claimed for these covers 
is that when properly set in place they do not 
rattle. It is further claimed that they are 
frost-proof, and can be opened without diffi 
culty in freezing weather. These covers have 
been adopted by the village of Oak Park, IIL, 
and by the South Park Commission and the 
Electrical Department of the city of Chicago 
+ + 


New Manager for Norwood 
Engineering Co. 

The Norwood Engineering Company, of 
Florence, Mass., announces the election of Mr 
H. W. Hosford as manager of the company 
and a director to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. W. A. Stevenson, which occurre 
June 7 

Mr. Hosford has taken an important part in 
the affairs of the Norwood Engineering Com- 
pany for the last seventeen years, and his pro- 
motion to the position of manager insures a 
continuation of the same business policy which 
has made the Norwood E ngineering Company 
a success in the field in which it is engaged in 


business. + + 


Protecting the Water 
Supply at Oyster Bay 

The following extract is from a letter re 
cently received by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, of Jersey City, N. J.: 

“Referring to Dixon’s Silica- Graphite paint, 
beg to say that we are more than satisfied with 


the length of service it has given us. The 


stand-pipe at Oyster Bay is 110 feet high and 
20 feet in diameter. It has been painted only 
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nee in ve years, wit! 
utside. The water at this st 
iron, pitting and rroding 
when the stand-pipe was ti 
was found to be in A 
Dixon’s Silica-Graphite paint ts S121 
rotect the outside of the 
by this concern against the weather 
attacks. It also protects the ins! 
stand-pipes, and the water 
“Teddy” drinks is kept 
solution The pigment ts 
juriously affect water 
+ + 
A Combination Street Sign 
and Lighting Standard 


The case for combining street sign 
ing standards Nt er possibl 
without much effort rst. it 

+ ] ‘ 
t iC el 











AN INEXPENSIVE LAMP ©OMpany rf 
POLE AND SIGN POST lumbu I { 


are known in the trade as th “Tis ».” the name 
adopted by the above IT | 


1 


are clipped together at the en ‘ cad are spread 


over %-inch galvanized pipe and held in place 
with split clamps. They are tightened securely 
in position at any angle by the use of four 
bolts extending thru each pair of signs. Three 
bushing collars are used to separate the signs 
and give them proper trim The drilled-in 
letters make the legend clearly legible. 

The installation is simple and inex ive 
A 2-inch galvanized water pipe » f 
is used as a standard. The end flattened for 
anchor and is set 2 feet in the er 1 A 
the hole about the pipe is filled witl ncrete 


the standard is permanently located. The base 
is slid down on the pipe standard and conceals 
the electrical connection. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW 
A FEW OF OUR STYLES 
NOW IN USE IN A 
GREAT MANY CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 


Cans Our Specialty 


¢ City Requirements 


**IRON HORSE BRAND” 


All Kinds of Ash, Garbage, 
Rubbish and Street Cans 


Quauty, Lise Caaracter, Has A Stanparp 








Prompt Shipment 


Write for Catalogue and 
Prices 


Manufactured by 


ROCHESTER CAN C0. 


Rochester, N. Y. 














A STREET CAN 


convenient for hurried City people. The 








Kolb steel voting booth used in N. Y. last election. 
ood cover hides the contents from passers- 3 
H cover ds all P be OR election booths, park houses, storage houses 
by—the open ends Ow papers, etc., to and other municipal uses no type of building 
easily and quickly deposited. is more serviceable or economical than Kolb Ready 


This Can may be used with sacks hung in- 
side. Is made in set up or knock down shape 


For complete description, ask Write 
THE STEEL BASKET COMPANY 


Built Buildings. 


Albany’s City Clerk writes: “The 23 Election Houses 
you sent us 2 years ago have proven very satisfactory. 
How soon can more be shipped?” 


us today your problem, specifying 


whether steel or wood is preferred, and we will 
gladly furnish details with estimate, free. 


708 So. Third St., Cedar Rapids, Iowa KOLB PORTABLE BUILDING CO. 


Hudson Terminal Building, New York City 








56 
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FIRE TRUCK WITH HOOSIER PU 


Fire Apparatus Passes Severe Test 

The South Bend Motor Car Works, of 
South Bend, Ind., recently delivered one of its 
500-gallon Hoosier pumps to West Lafayette, 
Ind. The car was driven to St. Joseph, Mich., 
to the Michigan State Firemen’s Convention 
and several demonstrations were given. While 
at West Lafayette it was held for the Under 
writers’ test, when an alarm came in from a 
neighboring town 27 miles away. The car was 
sent over by the company’s delivery engineer 
and it reached the place in 45 minutes, pumping 
for four hours after that, and aiding in pre 
venting the destruction of several buildings 
and grain elevators 

In the Underwriters’ test new proof of the 
power of the engine was given. The first test 
lasted 1% hours, and the pump delivered 55 
gallons per minute at 120 pounds pump pres 
sure thru two 50-foot lines siamesed into one 
134-inch nozzle. In the second test of one hour 
it delivered 340 gallons per minute thru a 100 
foot line with a 1-inch nozzle and maintained 
a pump pressure of 200 pounds 

Cities to which recent deliveries and sales of 
fire apparatus have been made by this company 
include New York City, Weehawken, N. J., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Coldwater, Mich., Kendall 
ville, Ind., Muncie, Ind., Oxford, Pa., New- 
burgh, N. Y., Newark, N. J., and Gary, Ind. 

+ + 


Bitoslag Paving Contracts Awarded 

Success in business is often claimed on the 
basis of praise given, but it is a much surer 
sign when the basis is goods ordered. The 
Bitoslag Paving Company, 90 West Street, 
New York City, makes most of its claims on 
the basis of orders. 

The Board of Revenue and Roads of Fulton 
County, Ga., near Atlanta, recently awarded a 
contract to the R. M. Hudson Company, of 
\tlanta, to pave the driveways of Lakewood 
Park with Bitoslag on slag foundation, aggre- 
gating about 20,000 square yards. 

Allegheny County, Pa., has awarded new 
contracts for Bitoslag amounting to about 30,- 
000 square yards. Last year this county paved 
roads with 20,000 yards of Bitoslag 

Other Bitoslag orders this year are: Coates- 


MP AT WEST LAFAYETTE, IND 


ille, Pa., about 25,000 \y irds ; Mahanoy ( 
Pa., 30,000 yards; for driveways in Homew 
Cemetery, Pittsburgh, 3,000 yards, and S 
Bend, Ind., 30,000 yards \ small stret 
this pavement has also been laid in Jeff 
County, Ala., near Birmingham 

+ 

New Portable Searchlight 

During the destruction of the Edison PI 
graph Works by fire in December, 1914 
difficulty experienced in fire-fighting and 

ize work, because of lack of adequate sm 


penetrating light, was brought forcibly t 
Edison’s attention After considerable ti 
spent in experimental and development 





SEARCH LIGHT FOR FIRE DEPARTMENT 
WORK 


the new Edison-La France searchlight w 
produced. The American-La France Fir 
gine Company, Inc., of Elmira, N. Y., has 
hosen to manufacture and market this invert 
tion 

Altho designed primarily for fire department 
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150-lb. (9x12-inch) blow backed by 


the Hard-muscled Arm of a Proven Mach- 
ine! And Forty-Five of these pile-driver slams Each and 
Every minute, too!! That’s what you get from One man 
and a “P & H” Power Tractor Tamper. 


No more’ Watchful Waiting’! No more Wasteful delays 
through “Loafing,” “Stalling,” and ‘“‘Soldiering’’ on the 
job! You Absolutely Eliminate the ‘Human equation” in 
the tamping of trench backfill! You not only do more 
work, but better work—and it costs you less! 


No more Sunken pavements! No more hauling away of 
dirt because the ““P & H” Power Traction Tamper can 
tamp all dirt back into the ditch! 


New literature, fresh from the press, contains just 
the Information you want. Get at the facts. 


Pawling & Harnischfeger Company 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











THE PERFECTOR 
OF ACOUSTICS 





























CITY AND COUNTY OF DENVER 
Mayor's Office 


RoBert W. SPEER C. F. Reep 
Mayor Secretary 
March 27, 1917 


Mazer Acoustile Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Gentlemen: 


It is a pleasure for me to state that 
you have remedied the acoustic de 
fects in our Municipal Auditorium 
and that the decorations are both 
pleasing and artistic. In other 
words, you have carried out your 
contract in a manner which entitles 
you to the gooa will and thanks of 
Denver 

Yours truly, 


R. W. Sreer, 
Mayor. 





A permanent wall and ceiling treatment 
GUARANTEED to produce perfect conditions 
for hearing in auditoriums, churches, court 
rooms, etc. Appearance of room need not 
be changed. Surface may be decorated 
either in water color or in oil. 


In our eight years’ experience in all classes 
of buildings, old and new, WE HAVE NEVER 
HAD A FAILURE. 


Write for our booklet ‘“ Acoustile.’’ con- 
taining numerous illustrations and references 


Mazer Acoustile Company 
Established 1909 
Acoustical Engineers and Contractors 


527 THIRD AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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work, these searchlights are also of great value 
in the present crisis for protective lighting of 
bridges, reservoirs and public buildings. They 
also fill a long-felt want in the industrial field 
They can also be used for night construction 
work, wrecking work and similar service. 

The principal features claimed for these 
lights are: the quantity and brilliancy of light 
produced from a self-contained, easily-carried 
outfit; the powerful, light-weight storage bat 
tery with steel jars securely welded in al 
seams, practically indestructible and requiring 
only the simplest kind of care; a low mainte- 
nance cost; absolute safety and great ef 
ficiency. 

The main idea thruout has been to design a 
practical light of sturdy construction, with a 
sufficient capacity to be of real service when 
needed. Municipal officials who might benefit 
from the use of such a light should send to the 
American-La France Company for a recently 
issued folder describing it. 


+ + 
Announcement of Incorporation 


lhe Ross Valve Manufacturing Company 
or Troy, N. Y., one of the oldest established 
businesses in this line, has announced its in- 
orporation under the laws of New York 
State, thus changing its status from a copart- 
nership to a corporation. The business was 
started in 1879 as a corporation, and it re- 
mained such for twenty-five years, after 
which it changed to a copartnership. All 
this time it has been specializing in water- 
works valves of certain kinds, in portable fire 
hydrants, and other accessories. 

The company makes an announcement which 
all friends of industrial organization will hail 
with pleasure. Employes who have been in 
the employ of the company from ten to 
twenty-five years will be given an opportunity 
to acquire stock in the business, and thus be- 
come an integral part of the company. 


+ + 
Automatic Water Stage Registers 


Automatic water stage registers are divided 
into two classes—those making a printed rec- 
ord, and those making a graphic record. In 
the first type a printed record of the height 
and time is made, while in the second type 
the record is traced by a pen or pencil on 
the surface of a paper sheet, both moving in 
harmony with time and height. The first type 
of register is designed to give printed records 
of the rise and fall of water continuously for 
a long period of time, and is especially adapted 
for stations where it is impracticable or im- 
possible by reason of inaccessibility for the 
observer to visit the station for long intervals 
of time, and where the record, to be of service, 
should be continuous. 

The Automatic Graphic Register, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, manufactured 
by W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, N. Y., has several 
unique and valuable features. The standard is 
attached to an eight-day clock, which is geared 
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UTOMATIC WATER STAGE REGISTER, MAK- 
ING A SEVEN-DAY GRAPHIC RECORD 


to the two time screws supported at each end 
Mounted on the two screws is the pencil car- 
riage, which has on its under side four semi 
circular openings, accurately threaded to et 
gage the screws. The carriage is free to move 
forward without lost motion in accordance 
with the movement of the clock, and can be 
litted up from one position on the screws and 
placed in another if desired. 

The advantages of the automatic water stag: 
register making seven-day graphic records 


many. It gives a condensed record on a rule 
sheet, the rulings covering a space of 12 x 7 
inches, and the vertical scale is 1 to 1o feet, 
while the time scale is 7% days. The slot, 


recording cylinder, and the two guards that 
prevent the perforated phosphor bronze ban 
from accidentally slipping over the pins on the 
sprocket wheel when the record is being taker 
off, prevent any change or mistake being mad 
by the observer while handling the register 
after it has been properly installed by the 
engineer in charge. 

+ + 
Award of the Nelson 
Prizes in Plumbing 

On August 1, 1916, thru the courtesy of tl 

Cast Iron Soil Pipe Makers Advertis 
\ssociation, three prizes known as the Nel 
Prizes in Plumbing were offered for the b: 
papers on subjects having to do with tl 
theory or practice of plumbing rhe 


1 
which extends through the entire length of tl 


mittee in charge consisted of George C. Whi 
ple, Professor of Sanitary Engineering 
Harvard University; Dwight Porter, Prof 
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FIBREX TREE WIRE 


FIBREX TREE WIRE is a rubber insu- 
lated. copper conductor, protected by a serv ing 
of tarred jute, one non-metallic tape and a 
weatherproof braid such as is applied to Sim- 
plex Wires and Cables for out-door service. 
The total thickness of this protection is about 


nm 96 
a YA 


FIBREX TREE WIRE is distinguished by 
a treated fibrous tape which is exceedingly 
tough and resists wear far better than any non- 
metallic protection previously applied to tree 
wires. This tape is applied in the same man- 
ner as steel tape and does not interfere with 
the flexibility of the insulated wire. It has 
the advantages of steel tape without its dis- 
advantages. 

FIBREX TREE WIRE is absolutely non- 
inductive. It is not a menace to workmen on 
or near the lines, because the fibrous tape can 
carry no dynamic or static charge. 

FIBREX TREE WIRE will often save the 
expense of tree trimming. Tree insulators or 
battens are unnecessary. 

FIBREX TREE WIRE is less expensive 
than some of the protective devices ordinarily 
used. It can be jointed to the line wire easily 
and safely. 

FIBREX TREE WIRE is_ weatherproof. 
Regardless of weather conditions, grounds do 
not occur with their consequent dangers. 
There is no leakage over the “ase tape and 
a uniform line voltage is preserved. 

FIBREX TREE WIRE is made for all 


commercial vi itages. 





Ask for Sample and Prices. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON 
CHICAGO = SAN FRANCISCO 
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Engineer 
Technology ; 


of Hydraulic and Sanitary 
ng, Massachusetts Institute of 
LeClear, of Densmore & LeCleat 
Architects; and Harry Y. Car 
of the Central Foundry Company, New 
York City 

On behalf of the committee the chairman 
nnounced the following winners of the prizes 
rst prize, $100, awarded to Thomas J. Claffy, 
\ssistant Chief Sanitary Inspector, Health 
Department, Chicago, Ill, for a paper entitled 
Plumbing”; second prize, $50, awarded to 


Engineers and 


James W Anderson, student graduating in 
the class of 1917 from the Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology, for a paper entitled 


Se eT a Ta 


For Contractors and Boards of Public 


m0) A) 
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let« it involving é 
i ing $750 1s t 
is ing year. It1 ll 
H t Officers ‘ 
who may have s ‘ 
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FLUSHING MACHINE USED BY THI 


Keeping Motor Trucks on the Job 


When a motor truck gets out of order the 
resulting delay in well-planned activity dis- 
courages the official and keeps the employes 
idle. To avoid motor truck trouble is not easy, 
for it involves not only difficulties with the 
engine but also with the tires. 

Before putting on the market America’s first 
steel-base truck tire, The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany first evolved a tread-rubber, tough enough 
to stand up under heavy, gas-driven trucks 
and at the same time resilient enough to afford 
traction to electric trucks. Whether a part of 


STREET DEPARTMENT OF ERIE, PA 

the regular, demountable or De Luxe type, witl 

its extra heavy tread, Goodrich tread-ru 

runs thousands of miles, defying wear « 

kinds of roads and absorbing vibratio1 

otherwise would damage truck mechanism 
Goodrich truck tires first attracted municipal 

ittention in fire department service iz 

they are keeping trucks in continuous s¢ 

in highway improvement work, street fh 

and road oiling And where they are used 

there is a Goodrich service station 


with powerful machinery f 
moval and application of truck tires 
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PLANNING A PLAYGROUND 


The problems with which you are confronted in planning your new playgrounds have 
probably been worked out over and over again by us 


Our service in planning your equipment incurs no expense or obligation. It reflects 
our 45 years practical experience 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “W’"’. It is a recognized guide on Playground Equipment. 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gymnasium Outfitters—Steel Lockers 
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Swings, Giant Strides, 
Flying and _ Traveling 
Rings, Teeter Boards and 
Ladders, Aluminum and 
Maple Slides, Park Settees 
and Lawn Swings, Merry- 
Go-Rounds, Horizontal 
Ladders and Combina- 


tions. 


Cat. No. 16 Full Outfits 
And Fittings Only 


The Ashland Mig. Company 








Dept 14 Ashland, Ohio 
THE EUREKA STUDEBAKER PARK COMBINATION 


To so form the life of our youth that they need never be reformed is indeed a great achievement 


ureka tility enowned Ffficient iddies A ll-Steel 
quipment Wnexcelled f lectitude cenomical #\ind pparatus 
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to minimize the time trucks must be out of 
active service for tire changes. 

Municipal engineers thruout the country 
have given much praise to “Motor Trucks of 
America,” a detailed and illustrated survey ot 
the entire motor truck industry, published an- 
nually by The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, since 1913 The educational articles 
written for this book by S. V. Norton, man- 
ager of the Truck Tire Department, have 
proved so beneficial that they have been 
reprinted for distribution in pamphlet 
form. 

The photograph on page 207 shows an 
Erie, Pa., street flusher, one of the many 
municipal vehicles equipped with Good- 
rich tires. 


+ + 
A “Different’’ Meter Box Cover 


The Modern Iron Works, Quincy, IIl., 
has issued a four-page folder entitled “A 
New, Different and Better Meter Box 
lop.” This describes a cover with a rec- 
tangular throat, and enlarges on the ad- Fig 
vantages of this type over the round 
covers. A detail drawing, supplemented 
by explanatory notes, aids materially in bring 
ing out the important features of this cover 





METER 


BOX COVER WITH RECTAN 
GULAR THROAT 


lhe back page of the folder describes a con 
crete form, or mold, for the manufacture of 
meter housing barrels, giving list prices for the 
various sizes. + + 


For the New England Brush Trade 


W. C. Lorenz, of The Osborn Manufactur 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has opened per- 
manent headquarters in Room 7, No. 41 Pearl 
Street, Boston, showing a complete line of 
brushes for street cleaning, factory and insti- 
tutional use. Mr. Lorenz will cover the entire 
New England territory for The Cleveland 
Osborn Manufacturing Company, and will be 
in a better position to serve the New England 
trade than ever before. 


Pipe Plug for Water-Works 

In a circular sheet describing its “Streeter” 
patent plug, the Norwood Engineering Com- 
pany, of Florence, Mass., gives the following 
five reasons for advising every water-works 
official to investigate the availability of the 
plug for use in his plant. 

1. It can be put in and taken out as often as 
you wish and not injure the plug or pipe. 
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2. It can be put in a pipe as quickly as the 
old style plug, and taken out in from four to 
ten minutes, and is ready to use again, wher« 
as the old style plug has to be 
taking from fifteen minutes to 
thereby losing time and plugs. 


broken out 
half an | 


1 


3. It is as safe to use as the old style plu 
has been thoroly tested under heavy pressur« 
and was never known to break or blow out 

4. Any pipe-layer can use it; it does not re 








Plug in position in pipe with section cut it t s 
parts 


quire an expert to put it 
in or take it from a pipe 
Its mechanical simplicity 
together with the fact 
that one loses 

recommends it at once 





5. It saves money 

Che construction of the 
plug can be best ind 
cated by the directions 
for using *it, which the 
company outlines in th 
circular 

Insert the plug in th 
bell of the pipe or fitting 
in the usual manner, as 
shown in Fig. 1 Se 
that lead joint between 
shell A and plate 
tight, also that the bolts 
are screwed up tight b« 





Fig. 2.—Plug in parts: 
A, shell; B, Plate 


fore inserting in pipe. Calk in usual 
ner with hemp and lead, making a tight joi 
and plug will not blow out. To remove 


the plug, unscrew the bolt or bolts; rap the 
shell with hard wood block and hammer. A 
few strokes will loosen it from the lead and it 
can then be withdrawn by the hand. Cut out 
the lead ring inside the bell and pry it out 
together with hemp. Next screw bolts into 
holes in plate and pull out; fasten shell to the 
plate and it is ready to use again. In case of 
very deep bells, which take most of the plug, 
the plug can be removed by means of forcing 
bolts. The plug is made in all sizes from 4 
inches to 24 inches, 

+ 
New Sewerage Equipment 
for Larchmont, N. Y. 

The Board of Trustees of Larchmont, N. \ 
has retained John H. Gregory, consulting en 
gineer, 170 Broadway, N. Y., to prepare plans 
for a sewage pumping station and a 
force main. 
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“A SCHOOL WITHOUT A PLAYGROUND IS AN 
EDUCATIONAL DEFORMITY, AND PRESENTS A 
GROSS INJUSTICE TO CHILDHOOD.” 


Report Joint Committee of the National 
Council of Education. 


Let us help you cure these deformi- 
ties on your school grounds and 
parks, with 
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virive 


‘Everything for the Playground.”’ 


Write for free catalog today. 


Hill-Standard Co. 


216 FUN-FUL AVENUE 
ANDERSON, IND. 








ALL —— NEED PLAYGROUNDS 


= The Playground 
not only betters 
the physical and 
moral tone of a 
city, but it is a real 
live investment. 
It cuts the per- 
petual moving 
population to a 
minimum which 
saves your manu- 
facturer and your 
merchant. 






R\ % " f 
Xt eas) 
iP» ; : 
We 1). American Appa- 
ratus will produce 
results. 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE TO-DAY 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., W. 25th St., Anderson, Ind. 
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How They Do It in Other Places 


Valuable Illustrated Material, Statistics, etc., Regarding Methods, Materials and Appliances for 
Public Improvement Work, Sent Free of Charge 


Manufacturers, engineers and others doing business with municipalities are invited to subm 
catalogs or circulars suitable for mention in these columns. [Tne American City should y 
be mentioned when writing for this material. Officials who check over these items each month and 
write for such printed matter as interests them will find this a convenient way of keeping their infor 
mation files up to date. 
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Street Lighting Efficiency and Economy. Typhoid Fever Prevention. 











Municipal officials and chambers of commerce cd \ pamphlet as been issued by J I 
siring to have their streets lighted in the most Bleaching Gas ( East | 
effective manner will be interested in the illu Street, New York, the preve 
trated printed matter issued by the Holophane typhoid fever has ‘ 
Glass Company, Department G 22, 340 Madison by the installation i 
Avenue, New York City. This material describe connection with t es. 7 , 
Holophane street lighting units which are being f the book is **TI Wl ) S 
adopted by wideawake cities and towns Water,” and a copy w be sent f: 
Waterproofing for Steel and Cement Struc- nterested in the subject of saf 
tures. : . “Dee! x ” 
The Minwax Company, 18 East Forty-first Street, A Mixer “Built for Speed. 
New York City, has issued a number of bulletins Mar ulms are urge n f 
describing waterproofing products designed to ret ete mixers, t they 
der cement waterproof and to protect stee] and foundatior m which re 
other metals. In a special brown folder tt hich lemanded 
have incorporated their bulletins No. 2, 38, 4 entral idea is woven thi 
and 21. Bulletin No. 21 is devoted to a discussion in the little pamphiet entitle Na 
of the defects in various types of membranous which has been issued by t Rar ( 
waterproofing, and an exposition of the features Machinery Company, 115 B 
of Minwax saturated cloth which have success City rl log pre 
fully overcome these defects. Bulletin No. 2 Salient fF I ‘ s 
treats of the advantages of Minwax clear water gasoline a c s 
proofing and damp-proofing for concrete struc I fa s ‘ 
tures, while Bulletin No. 4 calls attention to spe I t nia ig 
cial weatherproofing metal coatings. Bulletin No. practica ertormance t : 5, 
3 deals with floor fillers and finishes for cement lasizing their speed 
composition, terrazzo, tile, marble and wood floors their durabilit 
All of these bulletins are replete with illustra , ‘ 
tions of noted structures in which this company’s Road Making Machinery. 
products have been used. ler this title the | rsal R Ma 
Steel Lockers and Equipment for Gym- Company, Kingston, N. Y., facturers 
nasiums. cs Rocky ig as 
Apart from the many kinds of apparatus whi * aaa 
the Fred Medart Manufacturing Company, of St amdien. ak Td andi e ‘ 
Louis, Mo., manufactures for the recreation of the ’ ° : 
patrons of gymnasiums and parks, it has for " < 
long time specialized in those accessories wl , : r rth 
make such recreation convenient, viz., steel lock 4 ‘ ; x 
‘ re nu fac é it i 
ers and shelving and locker room equipment - r ver 
: z n 1 4 r r t 
These are described in a pamphlet issued by the mele g eg we - 
company for those officials who are keen for the - Barts dala oe 
best equipment ca 7 _ noe 
Specifications for Vitrified Brick Pave- e the Relian . 


ments. 1 porcupine s 
[wo interesting pamphlets have been issued by the : “ ‘ , 
National Paving Brick Manufacturers Associatior Chlorine Gas for Water Sterilization. 


which ought to be in the hands of all officials who rhe Electro Bleaching ( Compa i6 | 
are contemplating the use of vitrified brick in the Forty-first Street, New York ( 

construction of city or country roads. These pam ! et form a reprit 

phiets give detailed specifications for the con f irticle by J A. & e, 
struction of vitrified brick street pavements, high ief engineer of t Wilmington, D \ 
ways and country roads. One deals with the sand lepartment , ( Gas mvt S 
cushion foundation type of road, the other with ization at W re I es ar 

the green concrete foundation type. In_ these ing the physical, chemical and 

specifications the whole process of construction is lition of the w ators 4 

clearly outlined. The pamphlet may be obtained witl hlorine gas 

on application to the Secretary of the Association, tity of water 

Will P. Blair, Engineers’ Building, Cleveland, ipplied daily f ‘ $ 

Ohio 


A Trim Steel Flag Staff. 
An me little folder, entitled “Time to Show Chain-Driven Concrete Mixers. 





Your Colors,” has been issued by the Cyclone Chain-drive ncrete xers 

Fence Company, Waukegan, Ill. This folder, ap eavy construction are descr lin B 
propriately printed in red, white and blue, makes , recently ed I I | ‘ 
a patriotic appeal for the proper setting and dis Company, of Cleve ) x 

play of the flag, accompanied by a description of a grams, specificat $ esct 

practical galvanized steel jointed flag staff, sold in r s types of ncret ers 

lengths varying from 20 to 50 feet. These staffs the city engineer at 

are especially adapted for use in public parks and hensive idea of 1 ert ‘ 
playgrounds, as they are trim and durable tior 
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—and mothers 








bin problems are multi- 
plied. Where can the child- 












































/ Zz) ren spend their play hours? 
a They need fresh air and sun- 
: has) shine — exercise that hardens 
2 ~ their musclesand brings them in 
\ at meal time hungry as wolves. 
y . 
| , e> 
ea) ‘ EVERWEAR 
Deny, x" ] 
A Playground Apparatus 
i a ges’ ‘ solves these problems the safe, practical way. 
( Sep" ~‘Frees mothers’ minds from visions of street 
c ae Ky Mt accidents and evil associates—providing clean, 
Me eg healthful sport for the youngsters — making 
at as play out of the essential exercises for building 
| strength and vitality in growing bodies. 
o : 
| nee . 
2 & 7 » 
W ae % : 
LH : 
Ui Lf p \, 
: ZEA 
Y 4 ; 
42 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue Amekican Ci-y 











